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of Finest Long-Distance Moving 


of Employees’ Household Goods 


hen you transfer personnel ito 
other cities, keep their morale 
high by having Greyvan handle every 
phase of the move from start to finish: 


That frees your employee from 
burdensome details . . . permits him to 
devote all his attention, energy, and en- 
thusiasm to the important task of get- 
ting off to a flying start in his new as- 
signment.... . makes it easier for him to 
accomplish the goals your company had 
in mind when they made the transfer. 


Greyvan has long been noted 
for the unusually high standards of per- 
formance it maintains in every phase of 
the moving process. Now this outstand- 
ing reputation has been supplemented by 
the awarding of both the Parents’ Maga- 
zine Commendation Seal and the Good 
Housekeeping Seal of Approval. 


Greyvan is the only long - distance 
moving company in the world which en- 
joys this distinction! 


Profit by the conclusions of these 
two great impartial fact-finding organi- 
zations and specify Greyvan for all long- 
distance moving of household goods for 
your personnel 
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McCall 


... delivered to its Advertisers, during January, February 


and March, close to a quarter million new customers! 


Greatest circulation gain 
among all major magazines 


JULY 1951 


Total Circulation Gain - Newsstand Gain or Loss 
or Loss Ist Quarter 1951 Ist Quarter 1951 
Magazines against Ist Quarter 1950 against Ist Quarter 1950 Total Circulation 
McCALL’S (1) +221,092 (2) + 86,812 (5) 4,083,410 
Better Homes & Gardens (2) +208 152 (1) +164,793 (6) 3,591,824 
Good Housekeeping (3) + 86,847 omen © (9) 3,140,067 
Look (4) + 65,490 (3) — 13,241 (7) 3,276,073 
Woman’s Home Companion (5) + 6,869 (4) — 47,581 (4) 4,092,940 
Saturday Evening Post (6) — 31,461 (5) — 54,776 (3) 4,129,554 
Life (7) — 77,943 (8) —142,079 (1) 5,301,145 
Collier’s (8) — 82,087 (6) —115,122 (8) 3,170,516 
Ladies’ Home Journal (9) — 90,322 (7) —133,742 (2) 4,525,875 


CURRENT GUARANTEED 
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circULATION 3,900,000 AVERAGE ANNUAL NET PAID 


*No newsstand comparison possible. G.H. did not issue First Quarter statement in J950. 


he sold an Idea 
to the world 


His entire life a portrayal of 
thought before action, Thomas A. Edison 
gave light to the world through a new 
concept of constructive planning. To- 
day, in business, sound planning for 
direct advertising is the vital starting 
point. It determines the resultfulness 
and the ultimate cost of the effort. 


Careful, intelligent and pro- 
duction-wise preparation of advertising 


is part of James Gray's “one-stop” serv- 
ice to large and small mailadvertisers. 


i6hiyou-need powerful 
and layout with or without 


IDEA MEN * LITHOGRAPHERS 
LETTERCRAFTSMEN * PRINTERS 


216E. 45th St., NewYork 17,N.Y. 
Murray Hill 2-9000 

Write for your free copy of James 

Gray’s booklet, “The Wall Colendor— 

Your Year Round Salesman” BS, ae 
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sales-advertising investments—should volume fall. 
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Quotas—or Allocations? 
Atlantic Brewing Is Set 


This sales control system can be switched from a business- 
getting tool to an allocation aid. Only change is the name. 
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What You Can and Can't Do Now 


To Raise Salesmen's Pay Rates 


Company salesmen come under Regulation 6 issued by the 
Wage Stabilization Board and agents are covered by OPS 
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CUSTOMER RELATIONS 


Why We Audit Our Sales Policies 


Interstate Tractor, in a blind survey, asked both customers 
and prospects: “What do you think of our salesmen? Our 
service? Our products?” 

By Collis Johnson, President, Interstate Tractor and Equip- 


Cory's Mr. Red Face 
Is Sorry, but... 


What the Cory Corp. is doing—with a double postcard—to 
reduce the exasperation people feel when they have to make 
a service complaint. 


DIRECT MAIL 


Sylvania Assigns Major 
Sales Role to Its Kits 


What to put in promotional kits for distributors and contrac- 
tors on current sales policy background and in immediate 
sales helps at the local level. 


MARKET DEVELOPMENT 


What Creative Selling Has Done 
For a Lack-Luster Product 


Users of paper boxes for gifts had Hobson’s choice: They 
could make-do with mass-produced boxes or pay premiums for 
custom-made ones. Andre changed that. If you’ve longed for 
a practical example of creative selling, this is it. 

By Noble Andre, Andre Paper Bot Co. ....icccccscsosccss 
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MARKETS 
Sales Rating Board Forecast: 
Possible Decline; Need of Promotion 
Retail sales for the third quarter of 1951 are expected to be 
slightly lower than either the level of the second quarter 1951, 
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MERCHANDISING 
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experienced on Devoe and Raynolds paints . . Johnson No advertiser ever had a 
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spent eines more atientive auaience: 
Is House-to-House If you have a product to sell to 
Selling Doomed? industry you now have the oppor- 
The Supreme Court’s recent decision upholding the validity tunity of a lifetime to tell your 
of local laws forbidding door-to-door selling will probably story. 
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a portable demonstrator provides on-the-spot proof. ........ 80 liness of a production line, the 
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Preference by America’s industrial 
leaders has made Heinn the leader in 
its own field. Heinn leadership grows 
out of the sales results you can expect 
with binders that look better because 
of exclusive Protecto Process emboss- 
ing — binders that always work 
smoothly and stand up under the 
hardest use and abuse. No matter 
what kind of loose-leaf system you 
use or have under consideration, ask 
for the complete Heinn story. 


ecustom- 
produced 
by Heinn. 


CATALOG COVERS @ PRICE AND PARTS BOOKS e SALES 
AND INSTRUCTION MANUALS @ PROPOSAL COVERS 


THE HEINN COMPANY 


324 WEST FLORIDA STREET 
eeesMILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 


Miami is Aot this Summer -- hot 
with sales -- hot with the greatest 
Summer Tourist Trade in its 
history! Thousands more every 
year learn that Miami is a great 
Summer Resort...clear, sunny 
days, blue skies, cool breezes 

and reasonable prices. 


Yeah man! Ask The Bolling 
Company about the Miami 
Market in the Summertime. Ask 
‘em too, to tell you why WIOD 
keeps cash registers hotter 

than hot...a// year! 


JAMES M. LeGATE, General Manager 
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NOT BURIED ALIVE! 


WSM type radio with emphasis on live pro- 
ductions to satisfy the tastes of a regional audi- 
ence continues to pay off just as it has for 25 
years. For instance, take the case of a work 
clothes manufacturer who, two years ago, made 
WSM his only advertising medium for reaching 
the Central South. During the past 12 months, 
with a single half-hour show per week, sales 
have increased 21 per cent—this, mind you, for a 
company which had been selling hard in this 


same market for the past 85 years! 


Big Bad Bug-a-boo 

Here’s an excerpt from a report from a large 
food manufacturer: “With one WSM program 
per week, the area covered by this advertising 
has shown the greatest sales increase in our his- 
tory.” This, from a company which, in other 
markets, is using newspaper, outdoor and the 
Big Bad Bug-a-boo, television.* 

Over the last three years, a paint manufac- 
turer with just one WSM program per week has 
concentrated on expanding his distribution. 
The result—he has increased his dealership in 


the Central South by 82 per cent! 


A Southern flour miller has such firm faith in 
WSM advertising that he has concentrated more 
than half his total advertising budget on this 
one station during the last six years. The formula 
has paid off with (1) a sales area expanded to 
18 states (2) production increased from 160,000 
units in 1945 to 410,000 units in 1950. 


The advertising manager of one of the coun- 
trys largest shoe manufacturers — a company 
using television, national magazines and news- 
papers—reported to his own board of directors 
recently that his WSM advertising of the past 
JULY 1, 1951 


two years has been the “most satisfying adver- 
tising experience of my career.” Little wonder 
—actual statistics show that the area covered by 
his WSM program has shown a 96 per cent in- 


crease saleswise this past year. 


If you like, we'll furnish names of these com- 
panies and more details. More success stories, 
too. 

But the point we would like to make is that 
the WSM kind of radio is alive, and growing as 


never before in our 25 years. 


It is true that WSM is one of America’s big 
stations, operating with the power of a 50,000 
watt Clear Channel voice to reach a vast area. 
Still we are but a part of a great industry. We 


would not speak for other broadcasters. 


If there are those who say their network or 
their radio station is sick and must be given the 
emergency stimulant found in rate cuts we may 
disagree. We may feel that they are victims of 
the contagion of defeatism. But in the final 
analysis, it is for these broadcasters to make their 


own decision about their own future. 


We speak only for WSM. We say only this— 
Radio at WSM is here to stay because of the 
simple and obvious fact that never before has it 
sold so much merchandise or served so many 
people. Radio Station WSM with its operation 
geared to the needs of a region continues to be 
the only single medium which takes an adver- 
tisers message to 7% million people in the Cen- 
tral South.—W SM, Inc., Broadcasting Service of 
the National Life & Accident Insurance Co., 
Nashville. 


* Incidentally, we don’t sell television short, either. We think enough 
of this new medium to invest WSM-TV money in a 200-mile micro- 
wave relay system to bring network shows from the nearest cable- 
connection point in Louisville, Kentucky. 
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", . . AND NO DETOURS PLEASE" 


Up in New York’s big, sprawling Rockefeller Plaza, 
in the new Esso Building, is the New York home of the 
Esso Touring Service—through whose spacious ground- 
floor center pass hundreds of people every day—all in 
quest of travel information. Esso maintains this elabor- 
ate, efficient information office, which makes no charge 
for its help, as a public relations service. It hopes, natur- 
ally, that the recipients of these personalized routings 
will remember with such gratitude that on their trips 
they'll fill up with Esso. 


Behind the Touring Service Counter stand hand- 
picked clerks—chosen for jobs on the basis of manners, 
appearance and other qualities necessary for meeting the 
public and making friends for Esso. These men have been 
through an extensive training program in map reading 
and geography, and, to a man, they can fold a bulky map, 
neatly, in a flat ten seconds. Between them, they manage 
to route close to a thousand people a day to Podunk 
from New York and to points East, South, West and 
North—in the U.S., Canada and Mexico. The Touring 
Service and dealers distribute between 13 and 14 million 
maps a year, handles well over 500,000 inquiries annually 
by mail, phone and over-the-counter requests. 


Actually, the New York office, while the largest, is 
but one of three such Touring Service offices. The other 
two are in Washington, D, C., and New Orleans. But 
all written requests—mostly from Esso customers who 
send in a special card provided for them by local dealers 
—are handled from these offices. And while the counter 
on the first floor accounts for a large portion of route 
requests, on an upper floor of the Esso building a big 
office, peopled with routers, handles the staggering load 
of mail orders. 


This is, of course, the busiest time of the year for the 
Service. And each summer, to handle the ground swell 
of mail, Esso hires 12 map markers in addition to the 
permanent staff of 22. These men do nothing but mark 
maps, filling requests from every corner of the country. 
Generally the recruits are college men. And before they 
mark their first map they’re put through a rigid training 
course, lasting as much as six weeks. Consequently many 
of these lads spend only six weeks earning their keep, 
but since the majority of them come back the next sum- 
mer only a few are in the training. 


In the big room, where route maps are prepared, are 
carefully worked-out maps showing all roads in the U.S. 
While most of the routers could draw such a map from 
memory, the master maps are there for easy reference. 
Whenever a router has the slightest doubt he doubl- 
checks. And on another wall is posted the day-to-day 
changes—in some cases, hour-to-hour—in roads: Con- 
struction, detours, etc., are posted as soon as they are 
known. Since one wrong routing can lose an Esso cus- 


“DETOURS ARE POSTED" .. . it takes a strong right arm to keep 


the “kinks” out of traveling. Esso's router is noting construction work 


tomer, it’s necessary to keep minute tabs on what is hap- 
pening to the nation’s roads. 


A staff of six girls—12 in summer—do nothing but 
type addresses onto route map requests. And whenever 
a request is filed a card is sent to the Esso dealer nearest 
the customer (or to the dealer who gave the original 
request card) advising him of the destination of his cus- 
tomer. The dealer thus has a made-to-order opening for 
an invitation to the customer to come in and have his 
car serviced before the trip. 


The Touring Service prides itself on fast service. Even 
if a request is received for an involved routing which 
must be in the customer’s hands within a matter of hours, 
Esso tries to comply. Sometimes the Service sends out 
special messengers; often it uses Special Delivery. To 
maintain such service it is often necessary to put on a 
night shift. If special questions are asked—dquestions out 
of the capacities of a form letter—a special, typed letter 
answers them. To do all this involves a mammoth mail- 
handling capacity. At the moment Esso is sending out 
10 bags of mail a day from the Touring Service alone. 


The men at the counter insist that their work never 
gets dull: Once a pleasant woman, of obvious education, 
requested one of the men to route her from New York 
to Boston by roads bordered by sidewalks. The Touring 
Service man, who thought he’d heard everything, labored 
mightily and produced a route which embraced the mini- 
mum of open highway. “I suppose you wonder,” said 
the lady, “why I want a route with sidewalks. I’m walk- 
ing to Boston—just hiked in from Richmond. I don’t 
buy gas,” she added with a little smile, “but I always 
use your rest rooms.” 
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and other data amassed from state and local highway departments. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Marketing strategists’ map of the world 


Are you putting world-wide 
experience to work in 
foreign markets? 


When you market your product 
away from home, will local custom 
make it acceptable or taboo? What 
about buying habits in Holland... 
pricing in Pakistan . . . packaging in 
Brazil? To fit international markets 
into your sales picture, on-the- 
ground knowledge is needed. 
Because they have this knowledge 
plus world-wide experience, the 
staffs of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company in 29 offices throughout 
the world can answer such questions 
to our clients’ advantage, help them 
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develop profitable markets for their 
products. 


In each of our international offices, a 
great majority of the staff members— 
178 out of 185 in India, for example— 
are citizens of this many-languaged 
country. As a result, our clients’ adver- 
tising speaks the language of the land, 
the idiom of the local market. 


And in addition, world-wide experi- 
ence is brought into operation. For all 
offices of the J: Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, domestic and international, profit 
by a continuous exchange of facts, serv- 
ices and people... a real cross-ferti- 
lization of ideas... 


If you’re thinking of expanding mar- 
kets for your products, we'll be glad to 
talk it over with you. 


Sized according to national income, 
here are the 17 strategic world markets 
open to the United States. 


Principal J. Walter Thompson 
international offices: 


ARGENTINA . Buenos Aires 

AusTRALIA . Sydney and Melbourne 

BELGIUM . Antwerp 

Brazit . . . Rio de Janeiro and 
Sao Paulo 

CANADA . Montreal and Toronto 

ENGLAND . . London 

FRANCE. . . Paris 

INDIA . . Bombay, Calcutta and 
New Delhi 

Mexico . Mexico City 


SoutH Arrica Cape Town, Durban, 
Johannesburg and 
Port Elizabeth 


International Division, New York 


U. S. offices in: 


CHICAGO LAKELAND 
DETROIT Miami 
HoLLywoop SAN FRANCISCO 


Los ANGELES SEATTLE 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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SUNDAY 
CIRCULATION 


in America’s 11th County 


1950 vs, 1945-6 ABC 


UP 60,000 


over the former 
Sunday Call 


9 NEW YORK’S 
DOWN 70,000 


A Dibba 


Well, it’s a small world. And the men at the Esso 
Touring Service are convinced that everyone wants the 
most direct route, no detours, please, around it. 


EDUCATION VIEWS TV 


Do TV programs keep the kids up too late, expose 
them to sordid crime films? Are there too few educational 
programs, too many commercials, too much plugging of 
things educators consider bad for unschooled minds? 
Many think so: The University of Southern California’s 
Radio-Television Department has instituted a project to 


| try to get to the bottom of the TV situation. It has been 
| listening and checking, logging programs by types on the 
| seven stations in the Los Angeles area; calculating the 
| number of minutes each consumes out of each TV hour; 


checking on sponsoring products, length of commercials. 
It’s a lot of dogged paper work. But it makes a dandy 


| student research project for seven students, each keeping 
| count of one station. 


The first data were released recently: What was its 
value? Director William H. Sener frankly says he doesn’t 
know. “What use was the apple that bounced off Isaac 
Newton’s nose? It’s a case of ‘wait and see.’” But if 
sales, advertising, agency and TV executives find value in 


| the data, the University will make it available. 


So far as the kids’ programs are concerned it was 
found that they run only 3.47 minutes during the average 
hour—down a little from 3.52 a year ago—and Westerns, 
to which youngsters might cotton, run 3.03, up from 


| 2.40 in 1950. Drama is gaining, 12.20 from 6.30. Comedy- 
| variety is strong but shrinking, 11.15 vs. 14.12. Public 
| service programs run longer than Bang! Bangs! and are 
| sharply up: 4.15 from 1.37. Sports dropped to 3.33 from 


6.12. Give-away quiz has gained, 2.58 from 2.20. News 
has gained a bit, 2.54 vs. 2.30. Popular music 1.40 vs. 
1.50, serious music .55 up from .06. Film shorts have 
dropped to one minute, from 1.43. Domestic science 
sticks around 31% minutes. 


Logging 10 sponsored shows by product groups, it was 
found that foods lead, are still gaining, with 25% of the 
programs. Automotive is next; beer and wine make up 
10% and are slightly gaining; smoking materials are 
under 5% and shading off; household furnishings, sport- 
ing goods, toiletries, confectionery, drugs and public serv- 
ice, with retail advertising, make up the remaining spon- 
sorship—retail store advertising is 4.2%, down from 6%. 


The shows seem to be getting shorter. There is a 
strong gain in the half-hour, quarter-hour and less than 
15 minutes programs, with a trend toward fewer shows 
running up to an hour and longer. 


As to commercials, they, too, are capsuling now, log- 
ging 6.50 minutes per hour compared with 8.81 min- 
utes last year. Spot announcements today take up 5.02 
minutes, station breaks 1.48. 


From the very start, television has intrigued college 
people in the Los Angeles area—as a new field for stu- 
dent research and, of course, a vocational objective. 


Television offers new opportunities for students, new 
types of research. These college people are putting yard- 
sticks on it to see which way it is heading. 
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To get its awards off to a flying start, The Minneapolis Chamber presented Ray J. 
Quinlivan (left), chairman of the board of regents of University of Minnesota, Warren 
C. Mac Farlane (right), president and general manager of Minneapolis-Moline with 
cups, in behalf of their organizations. Joyce A. Swan (center), v-p, Minneapolis Star 
& Tribune, made the awards. 


People and their Ideas 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce recently awarded its famed 
Minneapolis Award to a local com- 
pany, Minneapolis-Moline Co. The 
Awards are given for outstanding 
service in winning national recogni- 
tion and honor for the city. M-M’s 
contribution: a 25-minute color film, 
‘“Minneapolis.”” The production took 
three years to make, has been shown 
to thousands of people throughout the 
nation. 
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The first.two weeks of June saw sev- 
eral big appointments among some top 
companies: At The Electric Auto- 
Lite Co. H. E. Hasemeyer has been 
named executive v-p, after 36 years 
of service with the company... 
Philco International Corp. has ap- 
pointed Ovid Riso v-p in charge of 
advertising: He joined Philco in ’44, 
has served as a member of the Man- 
agement Committee . . . Named ex- 
port service manager of The White 
Motor Co. was Joseph C. Strauss. 
Charles H. Miller, whose post Strauss 
takes over, will devote his full time 
to managing coach sales . . . George 
A. Ingalls has been elected to a vice- 
presidency at American Machine and 
Foundry .. . Rudolf Pabst, president 
of Hoffman Beverage Co., is retiring. 
His successor: Harris Perlstein, who'll 
continue as president of Pabst Brew- 


ing Co. -William O. Dillingham has 
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been named Hoffman’s executive v-p 
and will direct operations in that 
capacity. 


A 


Two top distiller organizations have 
made executive appointments during 
the past fortnight: National Distill- 
ers Products Corp. has consolidated 
the former eastern and southern re- 
gional territories into one Eastern 
Sales Division and named Fred A, 
Cooke as sales manager . . . Alfred B. 
Hailparn has been appointed national 
sales promotion manager of Publicker 
Industries, Inc., and its subsidiaries, 
Continental Distilling Corp., Kinsey 


DILLINGHAM 


Distilling Corp., and W. A. Haller 
Corp. (His cousin: Albert Hailparn, 
Einson-Freeman’s president. ) 

A 


“We can’t absorb marketing costs. 
We have to pay the piper. Either 
the manufacturer pays the market for 
its function—and pays the market 
fairly—or he fails to distribute his 
goods”: Clancy Isaac (S.M., June 
15, p. 40), in a recent talk before the 
New York Chapter, American Mar- 


keting Association. 


Increased sales volume and an ex- 
panding dealer and branch organiza- 
tion have necessitated a change in 
national sales policy by Clary Multi- 
plier Corp. The company is convert- 
ing to a regional distribution plan, 
with the U. S. divided into three 
areas. Factory branch offices and 
dealers in each area will report to 
their area headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago or New York. Four 
Clary executives will head the new 
program: J. L. Jackson will head an 
ll-state area, with headquarters in 
San Francisco; K. A. Adams will 
head the Chicago region; Frank L. 
Randall, the eastern region, and head- 
ing up the home office supporting staff 
will be R. T. Pratt. 


A 


Marketers, Inc., is the name of a 
newly-formed national marketing or- 
ganization, with headquarters in New 
York City. Its head: John I. Moone, 
former executive v-p, Clinton Foods, 
Inc., and president of its Snow Crop 
Division. Marketers already has 
signed the Products Department of 
California Fruit Growers Exchange 
and will act as its exclusive distribu- 
tor of frozen citrus juices and con- 
centrates marketed under the Sunkist 


label. 
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Don 6 


lar Pest advertisers 


of the 100 national advertisers with the largest expenditures in newspapers 
in 1950...as reported by the Bureau of Advertising, American Newspaper 


Publishers Association 


lar Lest market 


... 96 advertised in New York newspapers 


largest medium 


... 94 advertised in The News - 


largest expenditure 


. .. 64 spent more in The News than in any other New York newspaper— 
including 14 of the first 16, and 32 of the first 50 


largest response 


The largest medium in the largest market gives largest response for America’s 
largest advertisers—does an equally efficient selling job for advertisers 


of any size, at one of the 


smallest costs 


...in the United States! 


THE @ NEWS 


New York’s Picture Newspaper 


‘ ’ 
Who buys the most 


TV SETS? 


Among the readers of all the multi- 
million-circulation newsstand-sold 
magazines reported by Starch* 


American Home 
Magazine 
again ranks £57 © 


with the 
reader-families making purchases 


highest percentage of 


in this important category 
*42nd Starch Consumer Magazine Report, Jan. - Dec. 1950 


{merican Home is read and re-read by more 
than 2.800.000 families .. 


. because “Some 


< ; : ma 
people can't think of anything but home! 


_— J 


BIND 


12 
COMPLETE 
ISSUES 
for 
$300 
Never thicker than its contents, 


this binder expands to hold 12 issues 
of Sales Management. 


No drilling, no punching, does not 
mar magazines. 


Available for all years, with Sales 
Management, volume number and 
year stamped in gold on the back- 
bone. 


Use coupon below for order 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
386 Fourth Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send ........... _ binder(s), 
@ $3.00 each, for each of the following 


pe 
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The Seiatch Fal 


The approaching Fourth of July 
reminds me that the rocket’s red 
glare is somewhere over the 38th 
parallel. 

e 

I also recall a hobo act on the old 
Keith’s Circuit. The bum said he 
went into a restaurant and, sure that 
someone was burning incense, said to 
the cashier: “I smell punk!” She 
said: “Yes. I got you the minute you 
came in!” 

° 
REVERE WARE: Top brass. 
° 


An Olmsted & Foley report on the 
annual meeting of the Four A’s says: 
‘“Today’s 5-year outlook: An up-curve 
in national income, consumer spend- 
ing, advertising.” 

- 


Adolph Fibel, s.m. of Necchi Sew- 


ing Machine Sales Corp., thinks John . 


L. Lewis does most of his squawking 
about miner problems. 
a 


T. J. Wells suggests a name for 
one of those plastic hats with wide 
brims which keep soap out of Junior’s 
eyes under the shower: “Shampoo 
Chapeau.” 

* 

“Kefauver Gives Credit to Press 
for Crime Drive.’”—Headline. Sure; 
but let’s not forget the one-man cam- 
paign by radio’s Robert Montgomery, 
who put the heat on Frank Costello 
before | had ever heard of the big 
shot. 

a 


Reading in Life about a Mrs. 
Newcomb, “who had been hit in the 
boudoir with a bedside radio,” Made- 
line Buckley writes to ask: “Is that 
bad ?” 

a 

McCall's offers ““Guided Buying.” 
How about “Guided Missives,” as the 
column once suggested ? 

- 

“How to pick an_ advertising 
agency” is a popular subject in the 
trade-press. It is not to be confused 
with how to pick an _ advertising 
agency to pieces. 


BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


Burroughs calls salesmanship 
“source of America’s greatness.’ No 
argument in this corner. 


Britain cuts off free eye-glasses. 
Free false teeth also bite the dust. 
Churchill and Attlee now see eye- 
to-eye, for the ayes have it 262 to 
3. So many Britons were lining up 
in the eye-queue, the Labour Party 
began to doubt its own I.Q. It was 
tired of making a spectacle of itself 
by making “freedom” mean “free.” 

The upper and lower houses 
voted against free uppers and low- 
ers. The only free glasses in Eng- 
land now contain warm beer. “Nye” 
Bevan is nigh besides himself with 
rage. The opposition put it over the 
plate and banned the freedom of 
the seeing. Britannia waives the 
rules to rule the see-power. There 
is gnashing of teeth, but not for free. 
—T.H.T. in The Philadelphia In- 
quirer. 

a 

“Tito Frees 1097 in Political Am- 

j , 

nesty.” — Headline. Amnesty is the 
best policy. 
* 

Al Birney defines an optimist as a 
man who thinks his wife has given 
up cigarettes when he finds cigar- 
butts around the house. 

* 
Bas RELIEF: A sort of deep frieze. 
% 

A television emcee is a chap who 
introduces the next performer as the 
‘‘very, very great,” the “very, very 
wonderful,” the ‘“‘very, very lovely,” 
or the “very, very talented.” Very, 
very exaggerated as a rule. 

» 


HEADLINE PARADE 


It’s a Double-Duty Dandy.—Ford 
Stalion-wagon. 


War of weeds!—Successful Farm- 
ing. 


Talking refrigerator stops ’em cold! 
—Scotch Brand Sound-Recording 
Tape. 


Jam Session!—Freihofer’s Bread. 


Table manners. — Heritage-Henre- 
don Furniture. 


Gentlemen prefer Blondie! — The 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Bad news for bugs.—Union Car- 
hide. 
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Here’s 
How 


-| RALSTON- 
PURINA 


Sells 


Missouri 
Farmers 


¢+-——-- 


| with Four-Page Inserts in Missouri Ruralist 
...@ Total of 24 Pages in One Big Campaign! 


Ralston-Purina, one of the biggest feed 
manufacturers in the country, says: “We use 
Missouri Ruralist because it’s Missouri’s 
foremost state farm paper!” If you want results 
...join the advertisers who say: 


We Live in Missouri... We’ve Been Shown!”’ 


MISSOURI RURALIST 


Fran we mer a Published by CAPPER PUBLICATIONS 


, ore Soap iors bon BAST 


Editorial-Office, FAYETTE, MO. Business Office, TOPEKA, KANS. 


Other Prominent Feed Manufacturers Advertising Regularly in MISSOURI RURALIST: 
Staley Milling Co., Kansas City. + Schreiber Mills, Inc., St. Joseph, Mo. + Consolidated Products Co., 
Danville, Ill. + Pay Way Feed Mills, Inc., Kansas City. + Albers Milling Co., Kansas City. 
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—the moving service that saves 
you time...trouble...and money! 


A Traffic Manager's Dream Come True! 


4 @ Safe, dependable Mayflower Moving Serv- 
ice will take the job—the whole job—of trans- 
ferring company personnel right off your hands. 
All you have to do is call, or have your secre- 
tary call, your local Mayflower agent and then 
approve the order for service when it comes to 
you. Mayflower will do the rest, and do it the 
way that you and the family being moved want 
it done—the best way. Mayflower Moving Service has been planned and 
standardized on the best vans, the best equipment, and the best methods of 
packing and handling. You can depend on Mayflower to relieve you of all 
the details and to uphold your reputation for taking good care of your 
company personnel .. . everytime . . . everywhere! It pays to standardize 


on a standardized Moving Service—Mayflower! 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY « Indianapolis 


é 


Mayflower’s organization of selected warehouse agents provides on-the-spot 
Soe) representation at the most points in the United States and Canada. Your local 


| ee ree. Mayflower agent is listed in the classified section of your telephone directory. 


Maytlowe 


: om 


NATION-WIDE FURNITURE MOVERS 


Gpeouctian Fypen 


22 


Station WFIL, Philadelphia, often 
agglutinates it as ‘““WFILadelphia.” 


‘““A hobby is something to go nuts 
over, to keep from going crazy over 
things in general.” — Dean Noble, 
Seracuse University. 

+ 


“Gen. Eisenhower Lands in Brus- 
sels.”—Headline. Which is not the 
same as being called on the carpet. 

* 


Sumner Howard sends a name for 
a television-set for export to the Is- 
raeli market: “Tel Aviv.’ 


Whitman’s Chocolates says 
‘“There’s no hurt like forgetting.” A 
Sampler can even take the hurt, if 
any, out of yoghurt. 

. 


Nir — “What were the Chinese 
Reds doing with all that rubber any- 
how ?” 

Wir—“ Erasing our boys in Korea.” 

e 


“Truman Has Had Enough, Will 
Not Run, Capital Hears.’-—Headline. 
HE’s had enough!”—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 

® 


A new book on punctuation says 
the shout, squealer, or exclamation- 
point (whichever you prefer) is from 
the Greek “lo,” indicating surprise. 
Printers began setting the ‘“‘o” under 
the “I” and then filling-in the ‘“o” 


solid. 
. 


I’ve been masticating the dictionary 
for years, but have just caught up 
with “digraph.” It’s the “ch” sound 
in “church,” the “br” in “broom” 
and like o’ that. 

> 


The telephone company says don’t 
blame the butcher for the price of 
meat; blame the dol/ar. Hear, hear! 


Tessie says her reaction to the 
average commercial is: “Is this tripe 
necessary ?” 

e 


Divorce: A split decision. 
* 


Princess: A gal who is saving up 
for a reigning day. 
e 


No-one can call Kleenex advertis- 
ing “‘a tissue of lies.” 
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St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Buys 


St. Louis Star-Times 


The Pulitzer Publishing Co., publishers 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, has an- 
nounced the purchase of the name, good 
will, production equipment and circu- 
lation lists of the St. Louis Star-Times. 
The circulation acquired from this 
important evening newspaper, com- 
bined with the already large circulation 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, gives 
virtually complete coverage of the 
St. Louis market. 


Selected features of the Star-Times will 
be added to the many fine features of the 
Post-Dispatch to give readers one 
enlarged and better St. Louis evening 
newspaper. The old daily circulation of 


the Post-Dispatch was 290,000 (450,000 
Sunday), the Star-Times 180,000 daily. 
While a substantial increase in circula- 
tion is expected, the new daily circulation 
of the Post-Dispatch cannot be deter- 
mined at this early date. 


A sharp increase in newsprint cost will 
be effective July 1. However, there will 
NO INCREASE IN ADVERTISING 
RATES for the present. When the new 
daily circulation of the Post-Dispatch 
can be accurately determined, new, fair 
and reasonable advertising rates will be 
announced. Meanwhile, advertisers using 
the daily Post-Dispatch will receive a 
large circulation bonus at no extra cost. 


ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


St. Louis’ Only Evening Newspaper 


You Get the 


When You Get the 
"POST 


SAN FRANCISCO 
625 Market St., 5 


SEATTLE 
603 Stewart St., 1 


New York Advertising Office Chicago Advertising Office 
521 Fifth Avenue, 17 
J. V. AMBROSE, Manager 


Tribune Tower, 11 
E. M. ROSCHER, Manager 


Florida Advertising Office 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Miami 32 


ROBT. C. BEVIS, JR. 


- Pacific Coast Advertising Offices 


WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., INC. 


LOS ANGELES 
520 W. Seventh St., 14 


” PORTLAND 
520 S. W. Sixth Ave., 4 
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SOFT DRINK PREFERENCE, 
USAGE VARIES WITH AGE, 
ECONOMIC GROUPS 


—LChildren Influence Type of Purchase 


Ninety-two per cent of the families 
in St. Paul buy soft drinks, but the in- 
cidence of use is significantly affected 
by the economic status of these fami- 
lies. 


ANNUAL INCOME Per Cent —— Buying 
% 


$2,000 - $2,999 ___ 88% 
$3,000 - $3,999 92% 
$4,000 - $5,999 - i 95% 
$6,000 - $7,499 __ ; 98% 
$7,500 and over - 99% 


However, when this high usage is 
broken down into the various types of 
beverages, some interesting variations 
are apparent, especially when com- 
pared with family characteristics. 
First consider the per cent of families 
buying in the various beverage classi- 
fications by income status: 

Annual Income Annual Income 


Type of Beverage Under $4,000 $4,000 and over 


ff ere i% % 
Cola or Kola drinks _. 62% 76% 
Ginger Ale See 53% 
Sparkling Water __._-_.. 14% 32% 
Other fruit flavored or 

carbonated beverages _ 52% 58% 


While root beer buying habits in the 
two groups are equal percentagewise, 
sparkling water buyers are more than 
double in the higher income groups. 

Another important consideration for 
soft drinks’ use is whether or not the 
families have children. 


No. of lor2 30or more 
Type of Beverage Children Children Children 
Root Beer “ 3% 75% 78% 
Cola or Kola drinks ___ 61% 67% 79% 
Ginger Ale - -- 43% 48% 44% 


Sparkling Water . 20% 24% 20% 


Other fruit flavored or 

carbonated beverages 49% 58% 57% 

Note here that families with chil- 
dren show a significantly higher in- 
cidence of purchase in the root beer, 
cola and other fruit flavored type of 
beverage. Ginger ale and sparkling 
water remain constant. 

Age of the housewife is also a fac- 
tor in type of soft drink preference: 


Type of Beverages Under 30 30-40 40-50 Over 50 
76% 65 


Root Beer . 69% 73% 0 '% 
Cola or Kola drinks 69% 71% 73% 58% 
Ginger Ale : 30% 47% 47% 45% 
Sparkling Water _ . 17% 25% 25% 16% 


Other fruit flavored or 

carbonated beverages 58% 58% 57% 45% 

After fifty there is a definite drop 
in per cent of buyers. Ginger Ale suf- 
fers the least with a loss of two per- 
centage points and cola drinks, the 
most with 15 percentage points. 

The refinement of consumer char- 
acteristics given here represents just 
one of the 150 classifications studied 
in the “1951 Consumer Analysis of 
the St. Paul Market.” 

Get analytical data on the perform- 
ance of your product in the St. Paul 
market. Write Consumer Analysis, 
Dept. No. 11-G, St. Paul Dispatch- 
Pioneer Press, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
—the Northwest’s Morning, Evening, 
and Sunday newspapers with the 
market-tailored circulation. 


St Paul Dispatch a , 


TAILOR MADE CIRCULATION 
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WASHINGTON 


Culler Board, 


OPS 


> For lack of materials, fewer autos, 
washing machines, etc., will be made 
this summer and fall. Companies 
won't cut their overhead as fast as 
their civilian production; so, unit 
costs will go up. The great problem 
at OPS is not so much whether, as 
how, to raise ceilings along with costs 
per unit. 

Maybe, there will be a like prob- 
lem for sales managers. If produc- 
tion of some product were cut 30% 
(the average NPA forecast) with no 
reduction in total costs, the cost per 
unit would rise 42%. But, the mere 
fact that costs go up that much 
doesn’t create customers ready to pay 
the correspondingly higher prices. 
Whatever OPS does, companies still 
have to price accurately. 

The most likely answer at OPS 
will be to give companies higher ceil- 
ings if, taken one by one, their earn- 
ings have declined sufficiently. Spe- 
cifically, a company would be en- 
titled to relief if its profits fell below 
85% of the pre-Korean average. That 
figure, “85%” had been set some time 
ago by Eric Johnston. 

As output goes down, the Govern- 
ment could take the line: With less 
to sell, you don’t need as much pro- 
motion and advertising; slash your 
sales organization. That’s what it 
won't do. Nobody in OPS wants to 
dismantle anything, or, if he does, 
isn’t saying so. 

Eric Johnston’s 85% 
standard,” in contrast with the 
Manufacturers’ Price Regulation, 
does not distinguish between direct 
and indirect costs. It offers relief to 
individual companies when profits, 
after all costs, go down. 

The greatest problem will arise 
with companies—typically, auto mak- 
ers—producing both for Defense and 
for the civilian market. If the costs 
carried over from the days of 100% 
civilian output are allocated wholly 
to the general line, prices will go up 
too much. On the other hand, the 
Armed Services are not ready either 
to pay more than what they consider 
their share. 

If the 85° standard is applied, a 
further question remains. Should the 


“earnings 


85% be applied to a company’s total 
earnings, that is, military and civilian 
together, or just to the civilian? OPA 
usually took the first course. OPS, 
which is gentler than its predecessor, 
is more likely to take the second. 
Much depends, of course, on how 
military procurement regulations are 
interpreted after civilian production 
has been cut. There may be some con- 
ferences on this among all interested 
agencies. 


NPA 


> Ever since NPA announced which 
products would get guaranteed allot- 
ments of steel, copper and aluminum, 
spokesmen for most of those omitted 
have been pleading to be taken in 
under some program. So, the agency 
is considering taking in everybody. By 
the fourth quarter, it is said, every- 
thing made with these metals will fall 
under CMP. There will be forms 


for everybody. 


> In making up a delivery schedule, 
notice that through the third quarter 
a CMP preference comes ahead of an 
ordinary DO rating, regardless of the 
dates of the orders. After the CMP 
orders have been satisfied, DO rat- 
ings must be honored. 


> There’s a good booklet telling 
what records must be kept of how 
much steel, copper and aluminum you 
use under CMP: “Allotment <Ac- 
counting for Consumers under 
CMP.” You can get it free from 
the Office of Public Information, 
NPA, Washington, D. C. 


> An order against excessive inven- 


tories of finished goods is being 
drafted. 
CONGRESS 


> The Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee has decided to hold hearings 
on Fair Trade. There will be loud 
complaints. But, nobody, not even the 
lobbyists most enthusiastic about the 
Miller-Tydings Act, expects anything 
to happen. On the contrary, there are 
bills to wipe out the Act altogether. 
They were introduced as a reserve— 
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“That’s the kind of all-over-lowa coverage the 
Des Moines Sunday Register gives us!” 


The sales are always sunny in lowa—where 24 million 
;' prosperous people are spending at a merry 5 billion dollar 
per year pace! 

The Des Moines Sunday Register is your single, sure way 
of covering this star double-feature market—arban, which is 
bigger than big Boston, San Francisco or Cleveland, and 
farm, which is the leader of the land. 

Alone, this truly statewide paper delivers 3 out of 4 of all 
Iowa buying families. Coverage in 86 out of the 99 counties 
is 50% to saturation, with at least 25% in the few others. v 
, Mighty few papers do this kind of coverage job in a city, PACKAGES A STATEWIDE URBAN 
let alone a whole state! MARKET RANKING AMONG 

Are advertisers grateful for the Des Moines Sunday AMERICA’S TOP 20 CITIES 
Register? You bet—by making it 7th in 1950 among ail 
Sunday newspapers in general advertising linage. Milline ABC CIRCULATION March 31, 1951: 
rate, still only $1.76, Daily, 374,303 — Sunday, 540,836 


THE DES MOINES REGISTER ann TRIBUNE 


Gardner Cowles, President 


Represented by: 
Scolaro, Meeker & Scott—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia 
Doyle & Hawley—Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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WTAR Sells ALL 
The Norfolk Metropolitan 
Sales Area for You! 


WTAR is the profitable way to sell the big, eager 
and able-to-buy Norfolk Metropolitan Sales Area— 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Newport News, Virginia. 
According to BMB, 95°% of the families in this four- 
county sales area listen to WTAR regularly. Hooper says 
that most Norfolks listen most of the time to WTAR. Add 
the fact that WTAR delivers more listeners-per-dollar 
than any other local station or combination of stations. 
Easy to see why WTAR reduces sales costs, increases 
sales and profits. 
MARKET DATA—Norfolk Metropolitan Sales Area 
7 POPULATION RETAIL niin. 7 wretien nee eee y 


ESTIMATES ESTIMATES 1950 
Timares| YTD estima 


ESTIMATES 
Total Families Dollars Net 
(in (in (in % Dollars Per Per 
Thou- Thou- Thou- of (in Capita Family 
sands) sands) sands) U.S.A, Thousands) 


Norfolk-Portsmouth 
Metropolitan Area. | 419.4 107.2 {$375,623 | .2677 $509,403 $1,215 $4,752 


Newport News 


Metropolitan Area. | 144.5 38.9 113,954 | .0812 182,051 1,260 4,680 
TOTAL 
Norfolk Metropolitan 


Sales Area....... 563.9 146.1 489,577 | .3489 691,454 1,226 4,733 


NBC Affiliate 
5,000 Watts Day and Night 


~ 


= 
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Inter-connected NBC, CBS, ABC, 
& DuMont Television Networks 


CHANNEL 4 


Nationally Represented by EDWARD PETRY & CO., INC. 


should anybody press to cancel the 
Supreme Court decision. 

Meanwhile, this opinion is develop- 
ing. A manufacturer may drop a dis- 
tributor who cuts prices. But he may 
not go beyond that: For instance, he 
can’t try to prevent his buying fron 
another source. 


CENSUS 


> The Bureau has finally published 
its nationwide estimate, based on the 
latest tabulation, of the number of 
homes with radios, TV, _ electric 
lights, refrigeration, coal, gas or oil 
heating equipment, etc. 

The figures, showing among other 
things that there’s a TV set in every 
eighth home, are presented with only 
a broad geographical breakdown, and 
so can’t be used directly to find mar- 
kets. However, county figures will 
come out later. Meanwhile, to get the 
national figures, free, write to the 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, 
D. C., asking for “Year Built, House- 
hold Equipment and Cooking and 
Heating Fuel for Dwelling Units in 
the United States: April 1, 1950. 
Series H-C5, No. 2.” 


TREASURY 


&> The Revenue Bureau is circulat- 
ing a proposed regulation covering 
the changes made last year in Social 
Security and, specifically, putting 
various salesmen back on the Security 
rolls. Criticisms must be in the hands 
of the Revenue Commissioner by July 
12. To get the proposed regulation, 
write to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments for the Federal Register, June 
12, enclosing 20 cents. 

Those restored to Social Security 
are: enumerated agent or commission 
drivers, with the enumeration exclud- 
ing milk-men; full-time life insurance 
salesmen; traveling or city salesmen. 
Here are some points on each: 

1. It doesn’t matter whether the 
agent driver uses his or your truck, 
or whether he’s paid the difference 
between his price to customers and 
cost of the merchandise from you. 

2. A life insurance salesman is cov- 
ered if and only if he gives full time 
to the business. 

3. If an outside salesman mainly 
solicits for one boss, he’s still covered 
even if he also has some sidelines. 
Those for whom he’s handling the 
sidelines need make no pay-roll deduc- 
tions. A salesman dividing his work 
equally between two concerns is not 
covered by either. There’s no cover- 
age for a house-to-house salesman 
who sometimes also calls on retailers. 

It doesn’t matter, says the Bureau, 
what the salesman is_ called — 
“Agent,” ‘Representative,’ ‘‘Con- 
tractor.” 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the editor of Sales Management for the fortnight ending July I, 1951 


PRICE WAR SUBSIDES—A TRIFLE 


We agree with the Research Institute of America that 
the Fair Trade War “is largely an inventory-moving 
gimmick.” Bernard Gimbel denies this—says that it’s due 
entirely to “one New York retailer” (Could he mean 
\Macy’s?) who decided to use the Supreme Court decision 
as an advertising stunt to make people believe that it 
undersold all other stores. 


Price cuts on 5% of their merchandise—so some of the 
big store heads argue—are a cheap way of buying store 
trafic which will create buying for the other 95% of 
their dangerously inflated stocks. Cheap—that is, if it 
works. 


Inventories do remain high—average book values being 
30% above a year ago—and many retailers are so anxious 
to move stocks that they offer discounts voluntarily. I was 
in an appliance store the other day and bought a freezer 
at list price—although in effect I received a substantial 
price cut by inducing the dealer (It didn’t take much 
persuasion.) to take in an old refrigerator at well over 
double what it was worth. Then on the way out my wife 
and I stopped to look at I'V sets. Owning one satisfac- 
tory RCA-Victor we were biased toward that brand in 
considering a second set. 


The dealer quoted us regular prices on two models— 
and then volunteered, before I had a chance to make any 
comment: 
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“Of course, I can do much better than that for you 
on those models.” 


“How much better?” 


“Well, I can give you 15% off on the smaller model 
and 20% off on the combination set—and if I could 
interest you in any of these (pointing to products of two 
other well-known makers), I'll give them to you at less 
than my own delivered cost. I’m desperate to move my 
stock.” 


So, the tough selling we have been shouting about for 
many months is likely to remain with us for a considerable 
time. 


But in the Fall it may be a different story. Defense 
orders are gradually beginning to bite into the economy, 
and will speed up in the last half of the year. There’s 
more than a mere possibility that the prematurely- 
predicted sellers’ market may eventuate—for those able 
to weather the intervening storm. 


The price war is moving considerable merchandise, 
and the pressure gauge goes down—a trifle—in stores 
which are tangled up in the price war. Off-the-record 
comments by some store executives indicate disappoint- 
ment in the reaction of consumers to the merchandise 
which remains at the old prices. ““We can’t make any 
money selling Bayer’s aspirin at 4 cents, and if that’s all 
that people buy, what’s the war doing for us?” was the 
comment of one man. 


Many stores have been drawn into the war, and would 
welcome a truce. Fred Lazarus, Jr., President of Feder- 
ated Stores (In New York they are Abraham & Straus, 
and Bloomingdale’s.), puts it this way: “We are not 
starting any price-cutting wars. Neither are we retreating 
from any.” 


UNDERSELLING 


Long vacation close-downs are giving some manufac- 
turers a face-saving excuse for cutting production. 


Jack Aspley makes a strong point in one of his recent 
News Letters: “Sales executives insist that this cut-back 
in production is the inevitable result of overbuying on one 
hand and overproduction on the other. We wonder if 
underselling might not be a big part of the answer? Some- 
how we have a habit of reading the headlines and deciding 
there is no use trying to do a selling job when people are 
not buying. We sold in 1932, and in 1937, when there 
really was a sales slowdown, and we can sell today. But 
we can’t do it by wishful thinking.” 


And speaking of long vacations, the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board comes out with a survey made 
among some 300 companies, which shows that two weeks 
is no longer the customary maximum for paid vacations. 
By % of companies: 
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Hourly Salaried 
Workers Employes 
1 week 3.3 1.0 
2 weeks 48.9 47.8 
3 weeks 44,7 42.9 
4 weeks 4.4 7.0 
Over 4 wees 0.7 1.3 


THE BEST REASON FOR ADVERTISING 


Retailing Daily has introduced a seven-word master- 
piece: 
Best reason for advertising today—is Tomorrow. 


With thousands of magazines, newspapers, radio, TV, 
business publications, outdoor and what-have-you employ- 
ing the best available promotion brains, you’d think that 
there couldn’t be much of anything new under those suns. 
Yet every week one or more new ideas of sparkling nature 
comes across SM desks. 


For example, Country Gentleman felt that a new term 
was needed to describe communities which are a mixture 
of rural and urban ways of living—the result of counter- 
movements of farm and urban families. An R.F.D. ad- 
dress, the magazine points out, is no longer indicative of 
a farm. In four states, for example, these are the excesses 
of R.F.D. boxes over the actual number of farms—114,- 
260 in Indiana, 120,793 in Michigan, 114,267 in Ohio, 
185,122 in Pennsylvania. 


The bright promotion brains came up with a natural 
for the rural-urban type of community with the coined 
word “rurban’’—wwhich is both descriptive and easy to 
remember. 


And Time came across last week with a simple visual 
which could be applied in many lines other than adver- 
tising. People love gadgets—especially if they’re useful. 
Here at SALES MANAGEMENT, for example, we are get- 
ting a heavy response from the postal-card questionnaire 


inserted opposite page 336 of the May 10 Survey of Buy- 
ing Power which invites reader reactions (By the way, 
have you sent yours to us?). At least 4+ out of every 10 
write in a comment about the new patented “edge index.” 


Time’s visual is called a “Rough Round Ready Meas- 
ure’ and is a 9-inch wheel with a dial on each side. On 
one side the wheel shows for a dozen types of industry 
the estimated purchases of Time families and the cost in 
terms of thousands of packages, trips, miles, etc., sold. 
On the reverse side you spin the dial and compare Time 
families with “just people’ (all U.S.A. families) on 
ownership of homes, stocks, real estate, life insurance and 
other factors. Harry Phillips, the magazine’s ad director, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y., will send you 
a dial. 


SIGNIFICANT SHORTS 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics predicts that 


both gross and net farm income may be up 25% over 
1950. 


The Busch Jewelry Co. has been ordered to pay a La 
Grange, Ga., man $5,000 and costs for mailing him a 
postal card that suggested an illicit affair. The man’s ac- 
count was $4 overdue; during his absence at work a 
postal card arrived. His wife read it: “Dear Milford: 
I will be in La Grange next week. Call me at 5693. 
Love, Mary.” 


The wife, so the plaintiff contended, became suspicious 
and distrustful, left him on several occasions, didn’t be- 
lieve him when he said he had called the number and 
found that it was the Busch Jewelry Store and that they 
admitted the card was designed as a reminder of his $4 
bill. . . . Some direct mail pieces can be too cute. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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Retail sales in July will total $11.75 billion, but when adjusted for 
seasonal influences and price change this volume of sales in terms 
of the 1935-1939 dollar amounts to $6.6 billion. 
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This represents the first time since 1948 that the monthly dollar 
volume will fall below that of the same month in the preceding year, 
and reflects the current lag in retail sales. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Noble Andre, surrounded by some of the boxes fathered by his company, spells out the details of . . . 


What Creative Selling Has Done 
For a Lack-Luster Product 


Users of paper boxes for gifts had Hobson's choice: They 


could make-do with mass produced boxes or pay premiums 


for custom-made ones. Andre changed that. If you've 


longed for a practical example of creative selling, this is it. 


“Find out what your prospective 
customer needs to improve his mer- 
chandising approach; make your prod- 
uct a little different or better; then 
never stop selling it.” 

Success of the Andre Paper Box 
Co., San Francisco, illustrates the ef- 
fectiveness of that policy. 

Noble Andre had a $350 invest- 
ment in a back-alley plant in 1936; 
today he has a _half-million-dollar 
plant which, in 1950, with no extra 
paid-in capital, grossed $1,200,000 in 
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sales and is well on the way to better- 
ing that record this year. 

Like most manufacturers of paper 
boxes, Noble Andre started out mak- 
ing boxes to order, tailored to a cus- 
tomer’s requirements for packaging 
specific products, or for use by retail- 
ers in gift packaging. 

Production in the industry when 
Mr. Andre entered it was roughly 
divided into folding boxes—consid- 
ered a cheap style for gift boxes— 
and set-up boxes which ran the gamut 


from simple to very fancy, and which 
were always expensive, being (in fin- 
ishing, at least) virtually handmade. 

Mr. Andre did well in producing 
better or slightly different boxes for 
his customers, but he noticed that 
some industries were poorly served, 
or not served at all. Wholesale flor- 
ists, for example, used cake boxes to 
ship by air expensive blooms, suffer- 
ing losses. Some businesses had trying 
problems: Department stores had to 
find storage room for bulky set-up 
gift boxes. Whole blocks of smaller 
and medium-size retailers didn’t. buy 


Based on an interview with 


NOBLE ANDRE, 
Andre Paper Box Co. 
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Andre has boxes for ae 


distinctive or personalized gift boxes 
because they couldn’t afford to place 
large orders for custom-made _ pack- 
ages and didn’t need such quantities 
if they could. In the relatively few 
years the Andre company has been in 
business these and other problems 
have been solved. 

The company’s first large-scale at- 
tempt to create new markets by cre- 
ating better packages for an industry 
rather than for a single customer de- 
veloped from observation of the 
handicaps under which wholesale 
florists were operating in the early 
days of shipment of flowers by air 
from Hawaii and California to cus- 
tomers at a distance. 

The Andre Research and Produc- 
tion Department, headed by Douglas 
Ames Wheelock, studied the shipping 
practices of florists. Boxes in most 
common use, it was revealed, lacked 
everything that a container for air 
shipment of expensive and perishable 
blooms should have. Ordinary card- 
board boxes, even with the aid of 
damp cotton over the flowers, still 
reacted like soggy wicks, sucking 
moisture from the blooms, leaving 
them limp at destination. The boxes 
lacked integral strength and collapsed 
easily under handling. They gave the 
flowers no protection against extremes 
of heat and cold or changes from one 
climate to another enroute. Few con- 
tainers were designed to firmly hold 
individual blossoms apart, to avoid 
bruising and breakage in transport. 

A development of Andre seemed 
made to order for solving all these 
problems. Much of the company’s 
progress is the result of the Produc- 
tion Department’s work with lamin- 
ated board, creating something new 
for the folding box trade. The new 
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Andre method makes possible folding 
boxes lined with foils and fancy pa- 
pers which previously had been used 
only on expensive set-up containers. 
The first laminated folding boxes 
turned out for Andre customers were 
produced with the aid of an old sheet- 
liner machine. As sales increased, Mr. 
Andre looked for a machine that 
would produce laminated sheets which 
would lie flat without curling at high 
speeds. There was none to be found. 
Calling in engineers in the mechan- 
ical, electronic and chemical fields, 
Noble Andre designed his own lam- 
inator. This machine met the entire 
range of new demands, actual and 
potential. It made possible the crea- 
tion of new types of boxes for both 
shipment and display of flowers. 


First-hand Research 


Moisture and temperature problems 
of wholesale florists were solved with 
boxes which were produced with lam- 
inants of water-resistant and reflec- 
tive foil, waxed or coated papers and, 
often, moisture-proof cellophane win- 
dows. Arthur J. Loesch, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, traveled on 
airplanes from Hawaii to California, 
from California to the East, with 
flowers in conventional and experi- 
mental containers and thermocouple 
thermometers sticking from them for 
checking. The flowers started out at 
tropical temperatures in Hawaii, semi- 
tropical in California, to face freezing 
mercuries at transfer points in the 
Middle West and freezing tempera- 
tures at destination. Mr. Loesch de- 
scribes the tests: 

“‘We checked temperatures in con- 
tainers in the air, at different alti- 
tudes, and on the ground at transfer 
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points. We observed how boxes were 
handled, the shocks and drops the 
flowers had to endure. We followed 
them all the way to the retail refrig- 
erator display and then asked the re- 
tailer what he needed in packages. 
This study was made in relation to 
requirements at the start of the line, 
in actual observations in Hawaii and 
California, and in regard to cubic 
dimensions of packages, since that is 
how air freight rates on the product 
are determined.” 

Equally careful research was car- 
ried on to provide built-in holding 
devices, in the form of die-cut tabs 
which would appealingly display 
single flowers or groups of flowers, 
yet keep them in a position to have 
the greatest possible protection for 
petals and calix during vertical shocks 
inflicted by air pockets in transit or 
through careless handling at  ter- 
minals. 

At the same time the design de- 
partment studied how to _ provide 
glamor in the physical makeup of the 
boxes and to display features which 
would promote and aid merchandising 
at the retail end. 

The company soon had case his- 
tories of wholesale florists who had 
tried out the new Andre containers, 
cutting spoilage losses from 30% to 
nothing, and of sales of certain items 
shooting up from 25% to 75%. 
These records were used to sell other 
florists on Andre boxes. 

In department and other stores 
doing volume gift business, it’s com- 
mon to see a hand truck heaped high 
with set-up boxes blocking the aisle 
while a department has its stock of 
boxes replenished. This may happen 
several times a day. All large stores 
were used to this problem with set-up 
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boxes and it usually was a headache 
to find storeroom space for a large 
stock of gift boxes which had to be 
on hand in many different shapes and 
sizes. 

Nobody had ever produced a mul- 
tiple-use gift box. The Andre com- 
pany set out to make one by its lam- 
inated folding box method. After an 
extensive research program with de- 
partment stores and other merchants 
with volume gift business, as well as 
with manufacturers of certain items 
such as shirts, tumblers and other gift 
glassware, the company introduced its 
laminated folding Andrelyne boxes. 
Decorative and rigid as set-up boxes, 
they were shipped and stored flat, 
making it easy for stores to keep a 
day’s or a week’s supply in each de- 
partment. 

And here is a third example of how 
the company builds sales by creating 
markets: 

There are in America many thou- 
sands of medium-size and small gift 
shops, variety stores, candy stores, 
hardware stores with gift depart- 
ments, and other retailers with small 
or large stocks of gift merchandise. 
They have had a gift box problem for 
a long time. Unless they are in a po- 
sition to buy—and store—large stocks 
of custom-made boxes in a wide range 
of shapes and sizes to hold the many 
products they offer for sale, it is 
almost impossible for them to have a 
distinctive gift box to use as an aid 
to merchandising. Andre is changing 
that. Again, after research into the 
needs of the trade, the sizes, shapes, 
designs most in demand, the company 
laid plans for mass production of a 
type of box for the gift trade—a box 
never before available to small retail- 
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. . and a gift carton that upped sales 50%. 


ers. It now can be ordered a hundred 
at a time if there is need for only that 
many in a given size and style. 

This latest Andre development, 
described later, is called the “Smart 
Set.” 

Having produced something better 
or different for an industry, how does 
the company sell? 


Picking Prospects 


“We try to do that a little differ- 
ently, too,” says Noble Andre. The 
backbone of the company’s selling is 
the tried and true method of picking 
good prospects, calling on as many of 
them as often as possible and showing 
them what will do more for them 
than what they’re using—or, in the 
case of jobbers, what will do more for 
their customers. But Andre supple- 
ments this selling technique with 
original approaches that sometimes 
get their competitors by the ears. 

For example, Andre stole the show 
at the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 
convention in New York City in 
1946. Andre Paper Box Co. was the 
first box manufacturer to come out 
with an aluminum-foil-lined florists’ 
box. Called ‘“‘Foilyne,” the box was 
available in exquisite jewel-like col- 
ors. Andre wanted to exhibit them 
during the convention but this was 
not allowed. 


Andre got around that: A thou- 
sand florists who attended the con- 
vention were surprised and pleased on 
the first day to receive a gift of a 
small corsage box with a beautiful 
begonia in it... “Flowers by Am- 
ling’s of California” . “Box by 
Andre Paper Box Company of San 
Francisco.” Response was amazing. 
Florists never had seen such boxes— 
folding boxes at that. The largest 
florist in New York City rushed to 
Andre with an $8,000 order. 

Although the boxes cost more than 
twice the price of an ordinary cor- 
sage box, it wasn’t long before the 
company had orders from other New 
York City florists. A New York rep- 
resentative was immediately appoint- 
ed. He promptly extended this 
initial advantage. 

In selling department stores and in 
training jobbers’ salesmen how to sell 
them, the company uses a motion pic- 
ture titled “Magic in Gift Boxes.” 
Pictures for the film were taken in 
the May Co. department store, Hol- 
lywood. Calculated to make anyone 
who sees it “gift box conscious,” the 
film shows the boxes and their uses, 
demonstrates their advantages over 
competing products and, in particular, 
gives step-by-step instructions in how 
Andre folding boxes can be set up in 

(Continued on page 93) 
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FROM HARVARD TO A GAS STATION ... 
A. L. Nickerson, director in charge of domestic mar- 
keting for Socony-Vacuum, is the new head of the 
Marketing Division, American Management Asso- 
ciation. (His title: vice-president.) But he had to 
prove to the company that his Harvard degree didn’t 
preclude dirty hands. His first job was as a service 
station salesman, back in 733. He worked up to New 
England Division manager through various sales 
posts. Then he got leave to serve with the War Man- 
power Commission as director of the Placement Bu- 
reau, returned to Socony in ’43. The year after, the 
company made him assistant general manager of the 
Eastern Marketing Division. Later that year he 


went to England as chairman of the Vacuum Oil Co., Ltd., came back in ’46 
and was promptly made a Socony director. His whole background makes his 
AMA appointment as logical as higher mathematics. . . . Nickerson’s a New 
Englander: Born in Dedham, Mass., he prefers to live near the water, sails 
with his four kids whenever he gets the chance. 


They're in the News 


PAPER BOXES ... always fascinated Noble Andre 
—nice-looking paper boxes. So did selling. So he com- 
bined the two. To get himself through school in Los 
Angeles, he took jobs in small box-making plants. But 
he never got a chance at real shop experience (which 
. he craved). And he practically never got a chance to 
sell. It took him a long time to have his own Andre 
Paper Box Co. And he took the most direct route he 
could find to get there. First he picked a box company 
for which he burned to work. He didn’t ask for a job; 
he pulled out orders for boxes from his pocket. (He'd 
already taken some companies into his scheme, told 
them he wanted to go to work for a certain company, 
wanted to go to them with orders in his pocket.) 
Naturally he got the job. The company paid him $75 
a month—but he got invaluable know-how as /agni- 
appe. A year later he opened his own plant. That hole- 
in-the-wall, which opened on $350 capital, last year 
grossed better than one million dollars in sales. How 
Andre pulled off his sales-success makes good reading: 
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BY HARRY WOODWARD 


FOUR YEARS TO GLORY... and it was a bare four 
years ago that Chris J. Witting went to work for Du Mont. 
A fortnight ago he was elected director of the Du Mont 
Television Network and of three Du Mont-owned and 
operated stations. Obviously there should be more here than 
meets the eye: There is. Witting, a conservative, photogenic 
worker, came to Du Mont after service with the firm of 
Price, Waterhouse, brought as his dowry a broad experience 
in industrial management and business. At PW, he in- 
stalled operating systems and internal procedures for the 
company’s clients. Leaders in the entertainment world turned 
to Price, Waterhouse for guidance in setting up Camp Show, 
through which show business worked with USO to enter- 
tain the Armed Forces. Witting drew the assignment, served 
it throughout the war except for 18-months spent in the 
Maritime Service. Between Price, Waterhouse and Du 
Mont he operated his own accounting firm, continued to 
serve industry. He’s a native of Cranford, N.J., plays near- 
championship golf (low 70’s), collects old books as a hobby. 


BUT ON SUNDAYS ... she teaches Church school. Lying abed is a physical 
impossibility for Jean Wade Rindlaub, who didn’t win this year’s coveted 
Advertising Woman of the Year Award by being lazy. The Council on 
Women’s Advertising Clubs recently selected this v-p of big Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn for its top honor, as the gal “‘who is thought to have con- 
tributed most during her career to the growth and development of advertising 


and the people in it.’”’ Meeting her, you’d never suspect 
that behind her easy, friendly way with people is a 
cool, analytical mind, with a creative turn which has 
produced memorable advertising copy: Today she heads 
a woman’s copy group which works on such accounts 
as Community Silverplate, Good Luck margerine, 
United Fruit bananas, Du Pont nylon, North Star 
blankets and White Sewing Machines. She’s a veteran 
of 31 years in advertising, began as a secretary at Arm- 
strong Cork in her native Lancaster. In ’30 she came 
to New York to be married. Two weeks after her 
wedding day joined BBD&O’s copy staff, has been at 
it ever since. Her hobby—outside of her church—is 
helping promising kids get a foot in an advertising 
door. Kids she understands: She has two teen-agers of 
her own. Her husband, Willard, is a member of the 
Bell Laboratories Technical Staff: She doesn’t under- 
stand his work, he doesn’t understand hers. Which 
suits them both fine. 
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THE OLD: It looked too much 
like its less expensive Angelo 
Petri brother and sister products. 


THE NEW: They say “quality” even to the casual shopper who may not be sophisticated 


in his knowledge of wines. They have shelf impact, achieve family identity. Label 
arrangement is harmonized to shape of bottle. But they still retain the family identity. 


Sales Curve Turns Up When 
Petri Repackages Premium Wines 


The products justified their premium price, but the bottles 
and labels did not set them sufficiently apart from the 


volume line. Here's the case history story of what the 
company did about the situation—and how they did it. 


A painstaking and purposeful pro- 
gram of package re-design has been “a 
major factor” in a 40% increase in 
sales for the premium line of wines 
sponsored by Angelo Petri Vineyards, 
Escalon, Calif. 

Petri introduced its premium line 
about two years ago. The products 
did weil, but not well enough, 
thought company officials, in view of 
the familiarity of the Petri name and 
the advertising and promotion invest- 
ment. 

The company decided that the 
package and the label, which were 
little different from those used for 
the volume line, were not reflecting 
the high quality of the finer wines. 
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A re-design program was set up under 
Walter Landor & Associates. 

More than a simple repackaging 
problem was involved. To distinguish 
the premium from the popular line, 
Petri from the start had used on la- 
bels of the higher price wines the sig- 
nature of the founder of the original 
Petri Winery, Angelo Petri. The fine 
wines were called the “Signature” 
line. Thus, a double brand name came 
about, “Angelo Petri” and “Signa- 
ture.” 

Research revealed that what cus- 
tomers remembered most about the 
old Signature labels was the signa- 
ture of Angelo Petri. But the word 
“Signature” also had been built up in 


advertising and in promotion to deal- 
ers. Both brands, winery executives 
and their advisors decided, must be 
incorporated in the new labels. ‘They 
worked up to a three-fold objective: 


1. Integration of the outstanding 
elements of the old labels into one 
which would establish unmistakable 
“family” identity for the now-com- 
plete premium line. 


2. Shelf impact and _ long-range 
visibility, without the sacrifice of pres- 
tige appeal. 


3. Achievement of a package and 
label design which would “place” the 
wine as premium quality the moment 
the discriminating buyer set eyes on 
it, while selling its quality to the less 
experienced consumer. 


The bottle shapes traditional in 
fine wine packages were already in 
use. Labels embodying the three main 
points above were harmonized with 
the traditional bottles. 
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SOME ARE SWEET: On the dry wines in the Petri premium line, the oval-with- 
trademark is a part of the main label. But on the sweet wines, it is set apart against 
the background of rich color of the wine itself. The label has a basic sales function. 


Integrating what was in effect a 
double trademark presented the first 
problem. In overcoming it, a new 
trademark was developed—one which 
intensified the effectiveness of both. 
This was achieved by crossing “‘Sig- 
nature” in heavy black letters with 
“Angelo Petri” in light red script and 
making the crossed trademark the 
foreground on a white oval, the back- 
ground of which is a pastel colored 
vista of vineyards and distant moun- 
tains—a typical California wine coun- 
try scene. 


Label Impact 


The oval gains added label impact 
and high shelf visibility in its distinc- 
tive use on the dry and the sweet wine 
packages. On the former it is set into 
the label superimposed upon a green 
background which is a conventional- 
ized vineyard scene. On the latter the 
trademark oval is set separately above 
the main label, its background in the 
rich color of the sweet wine enhanced 
by the sheen of the bottle. The dry 
and the sweet wines are thus clearly 
identified at a glance. 

The two parts of the label—trade- 
mark and informative—are tied to- 
gether by typography. The wine 
typography appears in an adaptation 
of the special “Signature” type face 
created for the winery by Walter 
Landor & Associates. They used as a 
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model a 19th Century style of letter- 
ing to suggest age and to have clear 
readability—which is not always a 


feature of old-style type faces. The 


vineyard scenes also blend past with 
present. The sharp drawing suggests 
old-time steel engravings, but the 
mood and color invoke modern Cali- 
fornia. 

Not resting on the identification of 
the product as a California wine, 
Petri took a hint from European vint- 
ages and introduced what is called 
“hidden salesmanship” with identify- 
ing phrases such as “Napa Valley” 
added to “Cabernet” and ‘“Moun- 
tain” to “Riesling.” The phrases, 
Petri points out, suggest that “a 
special quality can be attached to wine 
from this particular California valley, 
or to grapes grown on dry mountain- 
ous slopes.” 

Americans, not yet a wine-drinking 
and wine-experienced people, still ap- 
proach wine bottles displayed on 


‘shelves with some trepidation and 


often unspoken questions. Subtly, the 
new Petri labels answer these ques- 
tions and flatter the buyer by making 
him wine-wise. The sauterne is identi- 
fied as “Dry Sauterne.” “Pinot Noir” 
is a robust, burgundy-type wine—but 
what average buyer would guess it? 
He’d move on to a language he could 
read. Anticipating that, Petri trans- 
lates it “Red Pinot” and runs a one- 
line description underneath. Cabernet, 


which may be unfamiliar to many 
people, is explained under the name 
as “A distinctive dry red wine of 
Cabernet grapes.” The text of a label, 
particularly on a product about which 
many people are still curious, is far 
more important than is ordinarily sup- 
posed, executives of Petri believe. 
They have found that their copy- 
righted phrase, “Vineyard bottling” 
enhances the quality impression made 
by the Signature label. They are care- 
ful to incorporate legally required in- 
formation in such a manner as to con- 
tribute to the general effect rather 
than to detract from the effect. 

The wine bottle back label, widely 
used by better wineries to convey in- 
formation about a wine and its use, 
is tied into the Petri package to in- 
crease its selling impact. One para- 
graph of the text tells of the skill 
that went into making the wine. 
Another paragraph offers suggestions 
for serving and care. The text, of 
course, is different for each type of 
wine. A semi-transparent red repro- 
duction of the new crossed trademark 
symbol is set in similar to a water- 
mark behind the text of each back 
label, thus projecting it into the cus- 
tomer’s consciousness as he reads the 
informative copy. 


Why Labels Vary 


Traditional bottles for fine wines 
differ in size and shape. Labels, while 
maintaining their family resemblance, 
are varied to harmonize with the dif- 
ferent bottles. Thus, the Riesling 
label is shorter, to give full effective- 
ness to the tall, graceful “hock” bot- 
tle in which this type of wine is pack- 
aged. The size of the Red Pinot label 
is in proportion to the fat burgundy 
bottle. Labels on the bottles of sweet 
wines leave more of the bottle area 
clear for the wine colors to do their 
own selling. 

Label designers were careful to 
choose label colors to complement the 
hue of the glass and of the wine in 
the bottle. “Cool green and clear 
white’—predominantly used on the 
label—‘‘are calculated to increase the 
appetite appeal of the package,’ Mr. 
Petri points out, the effect being 
heightened and enriched by the strong 
black type faces which are used in the 
text, illuminated with delicate red and 
gold. 

What the company calls “the ma- 
jor recognition elements” of the new 
design, in simplified form have been 
carried through to all the units of the 
wine package. For example, the new 
trademark, which is colored black and 
red, forms a continuous design around 
the seal which closes the corked bottle, 
and is visible regardless of how the 
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FOR GIFT-GIVING: A special decanter bottle was created to 
make opportunities for seasonal promotions. It is, of course, planned 
for re-use. Petri calls its acceptance by wine drinkers "phenomenal." 


package is turned. 

Shipping cases for wines likewise 
utilize the trademark and main iden- 
tification elements. 

“The importance of such family 
identification cannot be over-esti- 
mated,” says Mr. Petri. “During its 
brief life in the retailers’ or the con- 
sumers’ view a wine package must 
not only sell but must make a lasting 
impression on the buyer to prompt 
him to buy that particular brand 
again.” Repetition of a well conceived 
trademark is one of the best ways to 
develop recognition by the dealer and 
the consumer, Mr. Petri believes; but 
in the case of a prestige product that 
repetition must be subtly and _tact- 
fully made, always keeping good taste 
to the fore so that the aim will not 
be defeated by apparent over-empha- 
sis. 


Re-Use Bottle 


Having sent forth its fine wine 
family to what Petri’s sales depart- 
ment hoped would be a future of 
steady growth, the company added a 
special package for the premium 
products, to capitalize on the gift 
trade. This is a graceful decanter 
which gives the impression of fine, 
handblown glass with no “commer- 
cial’ of any sort used in the mold. 
Planned for re-use (as a decanter, or 
lamp base) it is tall, symmetrical, and 
has a spiral ‘“‘cut-glass” effect molded 
into its neck and attached glass stop- 
per. A colorful gift carton goes with 
the bottle. 

While maintaining the family 
identity of the premium line label, 
the gift container label is reduced in 
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size. The new brand logotype is af- 
fixed in the shape of a die-cut cross 
and placed like a white tie just below 
the neck. ‘The wine type and other 
essential information is shown on a 
die-cut label fitted below the narrow 
waist of the decanter. It is “shaped 
to invite handling and make pouring 
easier in the home,” says Hugh 
Smith, Petri’s advertising manager. 


Not Costly 


The decanter gift package looks ex- 
pensive, but so much thought went 
into planning the container for han- 
dling on the winery’s high-speed pro- 
duction lines (as well as feasibility 
for machine glass production) that it 
was not costly. The gift package is 
offered for a little higher price than 
is the regular package. Petri was the 
first in the wine industry to bring out 
a fancy decanter gift package. Its im- 
mediate acceptance by the trade and 
the public gave the cue to others and 
the idea has been taken up by a num- 
ber of wine companies. 

“What we like about this gift 
package,’ says Advertising Manager 
Smith, “is that it not only makes a 
gift season promotion item for us and 
our dealers, but it serves as a good 
introduction of our premium wines 
to many consumers who may not have 
tried our Signature line.” The gift 
package is doing that so well that 
Petri’s sales department is moved to 
call the acceptance “phenomenal” for 
a high price wine. 

The popular brands of Petri wines 
sell in California for about 79 cents 
a bottle. The price range of the 
premium line is from $1.20 to $1.25 


a bottle in California. The gift pack- 
age is slightly higher. Because of 
freight costs, local taxation, etc., 
prices are generally higher in other 
states. 

The wine, once known to the con- 
sumer, will continue to do its own 
selling. But in the initial merchan- 
dising it is the subtle prestige impact 
of the package that is relied upon to 
convey to the customer that this wine 
is worth the extra price charged 
and to overcome — before it has a 
chance to form — any potential price 
resistance. 


Package Advertising 


The package also has plenty of ad- 
vertising backing, the advertising be- 
ing keyed to the quality appeal of the 
container and label. Advertising in 
newspapers, magazines, sales litera- 
ture and _ point-of-purchase displays 
capitalizes on the new packages with 
two ends in view: (1) to link the 
quality of the package with the qual- 
ity of the wine; (2) to familiarize the 
wine buyer with the bottles and la- 
bels before he sees them on the retail 
shelf. This is done primarily by illus- 
tration. The packages attractively 
dominate all copy. 

In radio advertising the visual ele- 
ment had to have a substitute. Petri 
achieved this by tapping the public’s 
known appreciation of good design, 
Mr. Smith points out, through cred- 
iting the beauty of the Signature de- 
canter used as a leader to its designer, 
Walter Landor. “We believe,” says 
Mr. Smith, “that this is the first time 
a designer’s name as well as his pack- 
ages have been used to promote wine 
sales.” 

A new package was introduced to 
dealers by direct sales contact. Sales- 
men took with them, for give-away, 
8” x 10” portfolios which told the 
story of the wine. Dealers also were 
supplied with copies of a 12-page full- 
color consumer pamphlet. This pre- 
sented the history of each wine in the 
premium line, carried instructions on 
usage, wine recipes and general in- 
formation. Through retail stores, 
200,000 of the booklets were distrib- 
uted among consumers. 

Advertising of the premium line 
continues to be heavy, with display 
space in newspapers in major cities, 
a 12-month program in Holiday, Sun- 
set and Gourmet, and a 52-week pro- 
gram in The New Yorker. 

Dealer acceptance is enthusiastic. 
Petri now has 90% distribution in 
the territory covered by its popular 
line—all of the United States other 
than those few portions where state 
restrictions prevent free merchandis- 
ing of spirituous liquors. 
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. who saw this kitchen and... =o 


Hotpoint's all-electric demonstration house at Plandome Mills, N. Y. drew 300,000 people in 30 days ... 


. a soda bar in the playroom. 


300,000 Prospects Came to Look 


Hotpoint and 30 manufacturers of related home equip- 


ment team up to sell the idea of comfortable living. 


Hotpoint, Inc., of Chicago, and 
General Electric Supply Corp. built 
an all-electric demonstration house at 
Plandome Mills, Long Island, that 
was visited by 300,000 persons in 
thirty days. Thirty manufacturers of 
related home equipment, cooperating 
by supplying their products for the 
house at cost, identified themselves 
with the project through national ad- 
vertising. Representatives of partici- 
pating companies demonstrated equip- 
ment, gave sales talks, and distributed 
literature. Other houses are planned. 

“While Hotpoint’s basic interest in 
these houses is, of course, all-electric 
kitchens and home laundries,” says 
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Edward R. Taylor, vice president in 
charge of marketing, “we feel that 
the company will gain recognition for 
progressive planning at a time when 
defense requirements are making 
more demands on the time and energy 
of every American family. 

‘Availability of materials will be 
a prime factor in the development of 
this activity, but the company believes 
that construction of 100 model houses 
in various price brackets at key points 
in the country is a reasonable objec- 
tive for the immediate future.” 

The house, which followed con- 
ventional architectural lines, was built 
on an experimental basis, to test the 


possibility of building additional 
houses if the original project proved 
successful. The distinction of the 
house is its electrification. 

Since price was not a limiting fac- 
tor in the initial house, interior equip- 
ment and furnishings were selected 
for maximum appeal. An important 
stipulation, however, was that all 
equipment be standard products read- 
ily available on the market. 

The theme of the house was set by 
an all-electric Hotpoint kitchen and 
home laundry that gave visitors a 
view of every product the firm manu- 
factures. Appliances included an auto- 
matic dishwasher, food waste disposal, 
pushbutton range, refrigerator-freez- 
er, home freezer, base and wall cabi- 
nets, automatic washing machine, 
dryer, ironer and electric water heat- 
er. The appliances were tastefully 
blended throughout. 
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Does CPR 22 Restrict Sales 
And Advertising Expenditures? 


The fear that CPR 22 will hog-tie sales and advertising ex- 
penditures is predicated on the further fear that volume will 
contract. If this happens, sales and advertising will take 
a bigger slice of the percentage pie and profits will drop. 


In telling manufacturers how to 
calculate ceiling prices on their prod- 
ucts, the Office of Price Stabilization 
ignored increases in sales and adver- 
tising costs. Many take this to mean 
that marketing expenditures are 
frozen at the pre-Korean level, or 
even that they will be forced below. 

This is not strictly true, but the 
OPS regulations do represent a chal- 
lenge to operate the sales division 
more efficiently—and especially to ex- 
pand sales without increasing the per- 
centage spent for marketing. 

The ruling does not mean that 
manufacturers are limited as to the 
dollar amounts they spend, but if they 
had been spending 10% for sales and 
5% for advertising, they may not 
jump to 12 and 6 and then add the 
additional 2 and 1 to costs as figured 
under Ceiling Price Regulation 22. 


OPS Price Formula 


Ceiling Price Regulation 22 pro- 
vides a formula from which manu- 
facturers may figure out what they 
may charge for their products. It re- 
placed the general freeze order of 
January 26, 1951, and was designed 
to serve the twin ends of warding off 
inflation and undoing any inequities 
under the general freeze. 

In brief it was intended to move 
prices back to the pre-Korean level 
(April 1 to June 24, 1950), to as 
great an extent as possible, but to 
allow for increases in manufacturing 
costs since that time. These costs are 
specifically spelled out as those affect- 
ing the labor and materials required 
for the production of commodities 
covered. 

Administrative, sales and advertis- 
ing, and research costs would be 
frozen at the pre-Korean level, unless 
financed by digging into profits or 
recouped by increased volume. 

Section 8 (a) of the regulation 
dealing with labor cost adjustments 
reads in part: 
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“You may not include in factory 
pay roll, labor used in general admin- 
istration, sales and advertising, or re- 
search, or in making major repairs or 
replacement of plant or equipment or 
in expansion of plant or equipment.” 


Source of Worry 


This refers to increases made since 
April 1-June 24, 1950. No wonder 
sales and advertising groups were 
worried about this clause. James D. 
Shouse, vice-president of Avco Manu- 
facturing Corp., told a New York 
meeting, “Advertising faces the period 
of its greatest jeopardy . . . a squeeze 
that can, within a very few months, 
undermine the very bases on which 
our media of mass-communications 
rest . . . these services are just as 
vital in the movement of merchandise 
from manufacturer to consumers as 
the services performed by a factory 
worker on a production line.” 

The heads of several organizations 
of salesmen covering various branches 
of the apparel field filed protests with 
the DiSalle office, claiming: ‘“Pro- 
vision should be made for the manu- 
facturer to include in the new ceiling 
prices whatever increased cost may 
result from his payment to salesmen 
of their regular commissions on sales 
at these adjusted prices.” 

Their argument, simplified, was 
this: Suppose a salesman received a 

% commission on an item selling 
for $2.00. He would get 10 cents. 
. . . The OPS permits the manu- 
facturer to raise the price to $2.40 to 
cover increases in labor and material 
costs, but the manufacturer, in devel- 
oping his OPS formula, could figure 
only 10 cents as his direct sales cost, 
and might insist that the salesman’s 
earnings on the item could not be in- 
creased beyond 10 cents. If this hap- 
pened, then the rate of commission 
would drop from 5% to 4.17%. 

The salesman could increase his in- 
come only if he sold more units— 


unless the manufacturer allowed the 
5% rate to remain, and absorbed the 
difference between 4.17 and 5.0. 

Just to make it more complicated, 
the SSB (Salary Stabilization Board) 
permits salesmen’s salary (and ap- 
parently commission) rates to be 
boosted by 10% —but OPS in its 
CPR 22 says a manufacturer couldn’t 
add that higher rate in developing 
his price formula! 

As with so many laws and regula- 
tions, CPR 22 is subject to interpreta- 
tion and to varying degrees of en- 
forcement. 

Jerry Shoenfeld, head of SM’s 
Washington Bureau, went to head- 
quarters. What do the rules mean 
regarding sales and advertising costs ; 
how will they be enforced? 

In the first place, OPS officials 
point out, CPR 22 is an interim 
measure and will be replaced by dol- 
lars and cents ceilings for specified 
products. One of the sections of CPR 
22 outlines the basic theory: 

“  . . This regulation follows the 
only practicable method of restoring 
a balanced and generally equitable 
price structure that is available. This 
should not, however, be interpreted as 
constituting an acceptance or endorse- 
ment of the principle of automatic or 
indefinite cost escalation. It would be 
wholly unsound to base any continu- 
ing price control program or policy 
on the assumption that increases in 
costs should be automatically reflected 
in increases in prices. This would re- 
sult not in price control but rather 
in rubber-stamped inflation. 


Basis of Fear 


“No system of price control can do 
its job if each increase in costs is im- 
mediately and automatically trans- 
lated into rising prices. Such a policy 
would leave us with the same vicious 
circle of cost and price increases 
which it must be the primary object 
of any stabilization program to break.” 

The impact of CPR 22 on sales 
and advertising expenses will depend 
largely on whether a company’s sales 
expand or contract. If sales drop off 
and dollar expenditures for sales and 
advertising remain fixed, then the 
percentage spent for marketing obvi- 
ously goes up; the company can get 
no redress through a price increase 
and must take a licking in profits un- 
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"Ede lines are the life lines of 
the Nation. Day and night they unite 
millions of people. They are a vital, 
increasing part of national defense. 


Because telephone service is so es- 
sential, we'd like to talk to you very 
frankly about two things that make it 
possible. They are reasonable rates 


and earnings. 


Without reasonable rates, there is 
no way to continue the good service 


you know today. Without reasonable 
earnings, there is no way to make it 
better. 


Despite the billions of dollars the 
Bell System has spent in the last six 
years, telephone facilities are still 
loaded and a 


amount of new 


heavily tremendous 
construction is 
needed. On top of the increasing 
demands from the public are the vital 


needs of defense. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The money for new 
facilities must come, in the future 


telephone 


as it has in the past, largely from 
investors . . . from hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women who are 
willing to invest their savings in the 


business. 


Only through reasonable earnings 
can the telephone company attract 
the new money that is necessary to 
do the job. 


less compensatory savings can be made 
elsewhere. 

But—if volume expands, 
then sales and advertising expendi- 
tures also can go up, assuming that 
the same percentage is held. If a com- 
pany now-spends $1,500,000 in sales 
and advertising to sell $10,000,000 in 
goods, it could spend $2,250,000 to 
sell $15,000,000. The added amount 
could cover salary increases for sales 
and advertising workers, more people, 
more advertising. The percentage — 
15%—would remain the same. 


dollar 


Unit Costs Rise 


National Production Administra- 
tion orders will curtail the volume of 
products made from steel, copper or 
aluminum. Unit costs will _ rise. 
Whether these rising unit costs are 
to be passed on or absorbed, will be a 
problem not only for OPS but for 
companies whose wares won't neces- 
sarily fetch higher prices because 
they’re a little scarcer. Insofar as 
OPS is concerned, our advice from 
Washington is that in one way or 
another CPR 22 will be relaxed. 
Using the “earnings standard” form- 
ula developed by Eric Johnston, OPS 
will give ground as the regulation or 
succeeding regulations start to pinch, 
rather than squeeze out advertising. 
But, companies may not want all the 
ground they are offered. OPS ofh- 
cials argue that such charges as over- 
head and sales promotion are almost 
impossible to allocate directly to unit 
costs : 

“The impact of these indirect 
costs on the unit cost of a com- 
modity varies with volume, and 
the regulation is intended to 
arrive at an equitable level of 
prices, rather than to guarantee 
an inviolate ‘rate of profits.” 
On June 8 the Office of Price 

Stabilization took cognizance of the 
charges made by individual manufac- 
turers and advertising associations 
that pricing regulations would severe- 
ly restrict manufacturers’ expendi- 
tures for promotion. 

“The fact that neither advertising 
nor other overhead cost increases are 
taken into account does not mean that 
OPS regards them as any _ less 
legitimate or essential than other 
kinds of costs. All the available evi- 
dence indicates that the new ceiling 
prices under these regulations will 
prove sufficient to provide manufac- 
turers profitable operations. Even if 
profits are in some cases reduced, it 
is inconceivable that any manufac- 
turer would imperil his future mar- 
ket position by cutting down on his 
advertising budget. 
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.. When a manufacturer’s prices 


are fixed — whether in the normal 
market or by price ceilings—the best 
way he can increase profits is by ex- 
panding his sales; and this can be 
done only by the effective use of all 
advertising media. .. . We at OPS 
recognize the important role which 
advertising occupies in the American 
economy. We know that, far from 
adding to the cost of an article, large- 
scale advertising often makes it pos- 
sible to reduce costs by enlarging 
markets, thus creating the economies 
of mass production. . . . Manufac- 
turers and advertising men can rest 
assured that no OPS regulations 
will be issued which will in any way 
restrict the use of advertising.” 

To sum up: Fear that the CPR 22 


ruling will severely crimp sales and 
advertising expenditures is predicated 
on the further fear that volume will 
contract. If it does contract, the ex- 
penditures for sales and advertising 
are likely to take a bigger slice out of 
the percentage pie —and the profit 
slice will be smaller (assuming that 
the company has no other source of 
income, such as defense contracts). 

If volume goes up, then the argu- 
ment is largely theoretical, for sales- 
advertising expenses can be increased 
dollar-wise while the percentage re- 
mains the same. 

And—to the company in the ex- 
cess profits bracket, there is the off- 
setting compensation that ‘23-cent 
dollars” encourage spending for the 
future as well as for today. 


Why Back-Breaking Catalogs? 


A catalog parked in a salesman’s 
car is of no help to manufacturers 
who've invested in sales literature or 
to the prospect. Often the catalog 
rarely is taken out of the car because 
the salesman finds it too cumbersome 
to tote around. 

The Automotive, Inc., Fort Smith, 
Ark., supplier of auto parts, traveling 
50 salesmen in Arkansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas, had this problem on its 
hands. Said W. H. Vick, sales man- 
ager: “We appealed to manufactur- 
ers to reduce the bulk of their cata- 
log inserts, but to no avail. Inasmuch 
as the combined catalogs making up 
Automotive’s own catalog was ap- 
proximately 14” thick and the weight 
was so great that many of our sales- 
men were leaving them in their cars, 


we were compelled to inaugurate our 
own catalog reduction program.” 

Automotive decided to split manu- 
facturers’ catalogs into two categories: 
One includes condensed catalogs fur- 
nished by manufacturers of the lines 
which constitutes 80% or more of 
the wholesaler’s volume. These are 
placed in a Remington Rand binder 
with maximum carrying capacity of 
714”. The binder has carrying han- 
dles. The other category includes 
catalogs which fit into a Remington 
Rand 9” binder. 

“Our 50 salesmen are enthusiastic,” 
reports Mr. Vick, ‘“‘because they 
know that their parts catalog cannot 
exceed 714” of material; now it is 
carried into more places than for- 
merly.” 
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Where can you find the time to do 
a Better Sales Job? 


Some sales executives must feel like the farmer who, 
when offered a book on ‘BETTER FARMING,” said, ‘Heck, 


| haven’t time to farm as well as | know how now!” 


So maybe there’s some merit in the thought that the busy 
sales executive might be able to get better results out of the 
time he’s got by putting the practitioners of “Ditch-Dig- 


on ney : 
ging” Advertising on his team... 


“nN: . . °° : ‘a : , 
because “Ditch-Digging” Advertising procedures can help 
him two ways: first, help him with his chore of sales analy- 
sis; second, produce advertising that does so much of the 
telling in selling that his salesmen can use more of their 


costly time for closing. 
Like this: 
1. We review all the specifying and buying influences, in- 


cluding those who are hard for your salesmen to reach. 


(If they aren’t known, we help you unearth them.) 


2. We find out the viewpoints, prejudices, and confusions 


that cloak your product in the minds of your customers 
and prospects. (Not just, “Like: [] Dislike: ("| Check 
one.” We find out why your customers and prospects 


feel as they do.) 


3. Then, and only then, we set out to determine what to say, 
to whom, and how often, to improve the viewpoints and 


reduce the confusions that obstruct low-cost selling. 


4. We select the best tools for saying various parts of what 
needs to be said (booklets, magazines, newspapers. di- 
rect mail, radio, or any other mechanical means of 
transmitting ideas or information speedily and at low 


cost)—then say it. 


This agency is equipped to work with any Sales Executive 
who wants to do a hard-selling job with dispatch and econ- 
omy. We can get going fast—and with the least possible 
drain on your time. If you'd like to discuss how “Ditch- 
Digging” Advertising works to boost sales for any product 


that’s worth its price, just let us know where and when. 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPANY 


SSL  §, 8951 


12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N.Y. + LExington 2-3135 


| ‘’‘DITCH-DIGGING* ADVERTISING THAT SELLS BY HELPING PEOPLE BUY*’ 
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5 Ways to Submit Your Proposals 
To Industrial Prospects 


BY HERBERT W. GREEN 


What factors should determine the way in which you ask 
for the order? Many a finely researched proposal is muffed 
through a poor presentation. Here is what prospects them- 


selves say about the way in which salesmen should sell. 


Let’s get down to brass tacks. 
You’re a salesman and you've just fin- 
ished a study of your customer’s prob- 
lems. You’ve got all your facts and 
figures. Now you’re going to prepare 
a proposal to win a contract. 

There are two basic factors to keep 
in mind when deciding what kind of 
proposal to prepare, and how to pre- 
pare it: 

1. Your prospective audience. To 
whom will the proposal be addressed ? 
The company president? The chief 
engineer? The purchasing agent? 

2. The kind of industrial product 
you are selling. Into which category 
does it fall? Plant equipment ? Mate- 
rials? Component parts ? 

Careful analysis of these two fac- 
tors will help you choose from among 
the five best known methods used to 
present proposals today: (1) a letter; 
(2) a folder giving specifications, 
prices, and terms, with a covering 
letter; (3) an elaborate brochure; 
(4) a desk-size easel or a large one; 
(5) a telephone call. 

In a survey recently completed, 
purchasing agents indicated as their 
choice—in buying all three groups of 
industrial products just mentioned— 
the regular letter-size (8™%4”x11”) 
folder with specifications, prices, etc. 
They believe that this method of 
presentation is most attractive. They 
like it, too, because it provides a per- 
manent file. 

The preference of chief engineers 
runs in the same direction. One said: 
“Depending on the size and nature 
of the request, we can use a letter 
quotation; however, we prefer speci- 
fications in a folder sometimes in the 
form of a contract.” 

Another said: “We prefer com- 
plete information in one mailing. We 
like to avoid time consumed in per- 
sonal calls, unless they are absolutely 
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necessary.” 

Now, how about company presi- 
dents? Although they like to get pro- 
posals on plant equipment in the form 
of a folder giving specifications, 
prices, and all other information, they 
do not go “all-out” for the folder. 
They see other means of presentation 
indicated in certain instances. For 
example, when it comes to purchasing 
materials, the presidential vote, most 
often, goes to the letter. And, in the 
case of component parts, the letter 
again gets the nod. 


Folder is Preferred 


In general, then, it can be said that 
all three executive groups prefer the 
folder, with exceptions as noted. 

Now, let’s think about the second 
factor you must consider in preparing 
your proposal—the kind of industrial 
product you are selling. 

If it’s plant equipment, complete, 
detailed specifications are obviously 
necessary. Certainly a telephone call 
would be inadequate. 

“‘An easel of any size whatsoever is 
entirely out of the question for any 
type of quotation,” one general pur- 
chasing agent told me. “And,” he 
added, “we would require a letter 
giving complete specifications, prices 
and terms with any printed specifica- 
tions, illustrations, or additional lit- 
erature which the company had bear- 
ing on the product they are offering.” 

What about raw materials? Well, 
first, we must divide these into two 
parts: those which have been bought 
by your customer regularly and those 
which are new. 

Materials which have been bought 
in the past might be reordered by 
telephone call or letter. Since speci- 
fications are already determined, ad- 
ditional shipments must meet those 


specifications. 

If the customer never has used the 
material before, he will want a letter 
or other type of proposal complete in 
all details, so that he can evaluate 
your offering against his requirements, 

As for component parts—by which 
is meant units put into a machine or 
other equipment your customer is 
making—a detailed set of specifica- 
tions in letter form with or without 
printed matter would be needed. 

Now, let’s look at some concrete 
examples. First, we'll consider a ma- 
chine tool manufacturer selling prod- 
ucts through the industrial distrib- 
utor, instead of direct to the customer. 
To a great extent, this firm’s prod- 
ucts are stock items, so technical de- 
tails and specifications are usually not 
needed. Here is how this manufac- 
turer presents a quotation by a letter 
addressed to a purchasing agent: 


This will acknowledge your re- 
cent inquiry regarding your prob- 
lem of mounting 5,000 window 
shade brackets on metal frames. 
You indicate that 20,000 No. 7 
metal screws will be required for 
this purpose. 

We suggest for your consider- 
ation our Catalog #402 Positive 
Clutch Scrugun. The Scrugun is a 
very compact unit, ruggedly con- 
structed, and has abundant power 
to take care of your work. 

Scruguns are equipped with a 
“free” spindle, which prevents the 
screwdriver bit from rotating, even 
with the switch turned on, until 
forward pressure is applied to the 
tool. When the screw is driven 
tight, the clutch mechanism dis- 
engages the screw driver bit from 
the driving mechanism. 

We are pleased to quote as fol- 
lows: 

Catalog #402 Scrugun—No. 10 
—Positive Clutch Scrugun—$58.00. 

The above quotation is f.o.b. the 
stock of your nearest authorized 
Blank distributor. We are attach- 
ing hereto a descriptive catalog 
page. 

Our tools are sold exclusively by 
authorized distributors, and we 
are, therefore, requesting our Mem 
phis Branch Manager to advise 
you of the names and addresses 0% 
our distributors in your vicinity, 
who will be only too pleased to 
arrange for a demonstration of any 
of our tools at no obligation to you. 

We thank you for your interest, 
and we hope to have the pleasure 
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Sere Country Gentleman began its 
travel service last summer, inquiries have 
averaged 1,000 per month . . . have fre- 
quently run as high as 125 per day! Yet 
there is nothing surprising in this re- 
sponse. For one or more members in 80% 


of Country Gentleman families goes on a - 


vacation during the year, with the dis- 
tance traveled averaging 833 miles. 

Today ... Rural America offers a great 
new Vacation Market: millions of people 
who have the time, money and inclination 
to travel; who have already established 
vace tion travel habits virtually identical 
with those of urban people . . . a market 
not now reached by travel advertising in 
met»opolitan newspapers and other urban 
publications. 


GeeaTeR Po 


Features like this new travel service 
have helped earn for Country Gentleman 
top readership with the people of Rural 
America, who spend one out of every 3 of the 
nation’s retail dollars. Where can you find 
better customers... for travel . . . or for 
any mass product or service? 


a 


This snapshot was made in France when Thome John- Be 


son, Country Gentleman subscriber, one of the "26 
best farmers in the Midwest,” toured Europe investi- 
gating farming conditions. Last year Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnson and their two teen-age sons vacationed in 
South Dakota, Montana and Wyoming; this year 
they visited California. 


wer 70 Move PEOPLE 


Geearer Power 70 Move G0005 


Read more, used more, liked more by 


2,300,000 prosperous families through- 


out Rural America. 


a Great New Travel Market! 


“We enjoyed every minute of our trip through New 
Mexico and Colorado,” writes Harold Davis, Okla- 
homa Country Gentleman subscriber pictured with 
family. “My son and | were interested in checking 
how up-to-date our farming methods were compared 
with other farmers’. Mrs. Davis, my sister and the 
girls were more interested in shopping.” 


Vv 


Wa 
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A Well organized farm activities permit John Turner, 
Virginia Country Gentleman subscriber, to spend time 
with his family at home and on vacations. In 1949 all 
the Turners visited Ontario; last year they took in the 
West Virginia State Fair. Members of the family fre- 
quently accompany Mr. Turner on trips to such cities 
as Roanoke, Richmond, Baltimore and Washington. 


of serving you through one of our 
distributors in the near future. 
The practice this firm follows— 
and it has*worked out successfully— 
is to have the distributor’s salesman, 
or one of the firm’s own salesmen 
immediately follow up the quotation. 
These representatives, of course, are 
prepared to give a demonstration or 
supply any other technical data that 
may be required. 
Now let’s turn to a proposal pre- 
pared by a company with a different 
type of problem. This one concerns 


a manufacturer of high grade fire 
clay refractories. 

This firm’s proposals are usually 
prepared for purchasing agents, engi- 
neers, and operating men who might 
have some say in the purchase. 

Usually the proposals are long and 
detailed because they involve jobs of 
considerable size. In its proposals, 
this company emphasizes engineering 
details. The procedure is to send the 
proposal by mail and then follow it 
up with a visit by a salesman. 

In quoting on one large job recent- 


HIGH GEARED BUYING POWER! 


Quad-Cities is the home of 233,012 people 


over 300 manufacturing 


firms. Exclusive of the Rock Island Arsenal, employment in Quad-City manu- 


facturing firms has passed 1943’s previous high of 5,067. Industrial employ- 


ment now totals 53,156. 


From this great Industrial Hub of the Midwest originate the payrolls 


which channel a high volume of buying power into this rich, unified market. 


The Argus and Dispatch newspapers are the ONLY daily newspapers 


which can assure you of complete coverage in Rock Island—Moline—East 


Moline 


the major portion of the Quad-Cities. 


WHBF carries the highest hooper rating—greatest B M B audience 


—offers complete AM-FM-TV service to deliver sales at a profit for 


you. 


Rock Island Argus 
and Moline Dispatch 


The newspapers that cover the ILLINOIS side 
where 57% of Quad-Cities population live 
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NAT. REPS. AVERY KNODEL, INC. 


ly, this company organized its pro- 
posal along the following lines. 
(Space limitations do not permit a 
verbatim report.) : 

1. Introductory section, describing 
what the quotation covered. This part 
referred to prints and drawings which 
were included and mentioned briefly 
what was to follow. 

2. A description of the various 
types of refractories and their adapt- 
ability to the areas for which they 
were specified. Included in this sec- 
tion were drawings of each type of 
refractory discussed. The drawings 
represented actual jobs of a similar 
type already installed. A complete 
description of each drawing went 
with it. 

3. A list of materials to be fur- 
nished and an outline of the scope of 
the work to be performed. 

4+. The quotation. 

5. An invitation to visit the instal- 
lation of similar equipment and see 
it in operation. 

This proposal ran 10 typewritten 
pages, exclusive of all drawings and 
prints. It was long and detailed be- 
cause the firm knew the installation 
would represent a major investment 
by the customer. The care with 
which this proposal was prepared paid 
off in the form of a $30,000 contract. 


"Il no longer worry about being 4 
brilliant conversationalist. | simply try 
to be a good listener. | notice that 
people who do that are usually wel- 
come wherever they go." 


“How I Raised Myself from 
Failure to Success in Selling" 
by Frank Bettger 


Another example relates to a man- 
ufacturer of abrasives and abrasive 
products. This concern uses a twi 
fold regular letterhead-size folder 
with two pockets. On one side is the 
proposal and covering letter. On the 
other is a blueprint of the part, t! 
machine catalog and.a photograph « 
two to give a good view of the too!- 
ing. 

The proposal itself covers oper 
tion and production, and describ 
the machine and equipment require 
It also includes the quotation. Wit) 
the quotation, goes the covering I 
ter. The blueprint, catalog, and ph 
tographs are used to amplify ai 
make clear the proposal and coveri 
letter. 

Whether your customer is the one- 
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an shop where the owner is opera- 
r, buyer and maintenance man, or. 
ie mightiest industrial combine, the 
principles are the same. Three or 
‘our basic elements must be in every 
“— you prepare: 
The quotation, specifying the 
i achine, equipment, prices and terms. 
. The catalog or specification 
ieet, describing and illustrating the 
stallation. 

3. The covering letter. 
ry The jacket or Proposal cover. 

In some cases, it is possible to com- 
bine (1) and (3) and submit the 
wave in letter form. 

Remember this: In writing a pro- 
posal, even though some points are so 
elementary as to appear insignificant, 
to neglect them can be a source of 
irritation or inconvenience to the buy- 
er, and will work against you. 

For instance, be sure to use the 
right address, directing the proposal 
to the attention of the proper depart- 
ment, or individual, and correctly 
spelling his name. 

Consider questions such as these: 
Who requested this proposal? What 
are the exact number of copies this 
customer requires? Does the proposal 
contain adequate references and iden- 
tification ? 

Here are some tests to measure the 
effectiveness of your proposals: 

Does the proposal contain enough 
of a word story to cover the job? 
Enough but not too much? 

Does it answer fully all questions 
asked by your customer, or that will 
occur to him as he reads the proposal ? 

Is it clear? Is the accuracy of all 
factual information beyond question ? 

Have you covered the exclusive 
features? 

Should data be included on similar 
case histories ? 

Is it neat and well set up? 

A special word is needed on pro- 
duction estimates. Most proposals in- 
clude some information on the pro- 
duction which can be expected from 
equipment offered. 

It is general practice to quote pro- 
duction figures as an estimate—not a 
guarantee. Wherever the human ele- 
ment is present to a considerable de- 
gree in the operation of machine tools, 
wide variation in actual output can 
ard does exist. 

As we have seen, any bid, to be 
successful, must be founded on three 
el:ments: a thorough knowledge of 
your customer—his preferences and 
his problems; a complete understand- 
inx of the type of industrial goods 
you are selling, and how they may 
best be presented; a carefully pre- 
paved, factual proposal that gives all 
the information necessary to accom- 
plish its mission. 
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For Hard-to-Display Products . Fixtures for lawn watering equipment 


always pose a problem for the retailer. 
They're “homely” items and are inher- 
ently hard-to-display; the easiest thing 
to do is to stack them behind the counter. 

H. B. Sherman Manufacturing Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich., had this problem 
in mind when it asked the Display Divi- 
sion of River Raisin Paper Co., Monroe, 
Mich., to design a new counter display 
for its lawn hose goods. Each section of 
the display has four bins. The display 


is 23 in. high, 35 wide, and 18'/p deep. 


Effective Buying Income 7917396,000 
1950 Retail Sales 610,940,000 
Population 321,758 


Reach this prosperous market through two great newspapers. 


Nashville Banner The Nashville Tennessean 
y Morning . Sunday 


Newspaper Printing Corporation, Agent represented by the Branham Company 
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Adventures In Shopping—No. 


A SERIES BY THE SALES MANAGEMENT STAFF 


Consumers are well-stocked, aren't hungry enough to force mer- 
chants to trade stock for dollars except where there are price- 
cutting wars. Here are true stories on sales deterrents experi- 


enced on: 


Devoe and Raynolds paints 
Presto timers 
Stearns & Foster Mattresses 


BACKGROUND: 


The buying slump is several months 
old, and SM editors expected to find 
a change in attitude, if not more sell- 
ing know-how, in the stores where 
our representatives report on their 
experiences in personal buying. But, 
if improvement is coming, it’s pretty 
sure to be gradual. 

You don’t go through a decade of 
easy selling and suddenly become 
master salesmen; you don’t develop 
an attitude that you are doing a shop- 
per a favor when you let him or her 
have some merchandise — and then 
make a sudden switch-around to feel- 
ing that the customer is the boss and 
should be served with a smile. 

So, except where price cuts are so 
deep that customers will put up with 
almost anything, up to being mobbed, 
a lot of sales aren’t being made be- 
cause Indifference and Lack of Prod- 
uct Knowledge seem to be the rule 
rather than the exception. 

More and more manufacturers, we 
find, are trying to do something 
about it—by improving their dealer 
advertising, by developing training 
courses, by helping dealers to create 
store traffic, by supplying more and 
better product literature. 

But much remains to be done—as 
these experiences indicate: 


51. “There are Cycles in Paint” 


Licata Brothers 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


I told the salesman in this well- 
stocked store of the painting job I 
had in mind, and asked what he 
would recommend. He pointed to the 
Paralac brand, made by Paragon 
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Paint and Varnish Cu., Long Island 
City. ‘““Never heard of it,” I said. 

He made no attempt to convince 
me that it was a good line, although 
I gather the store is an important 
agent, as a Paralac neon sign stretches 
across the front. Instead he switched 
to Pratt and Lambert. 

“There’s a good paint. Too bad 
they don’t put some advertising be- 
hind it. I could sell a lot of it.” I 
told him I knew of their Vitrolite but 
had never thought of them as makers 
of house paint. At that point he could 
have made a sale for them if he had 
given any talking points or showed 
me. a color chart. 

But again he switched, this time to 
the Glidden line, remarking, “We 
had a lot of calls for their paint when 
they were running some heavy adver- 
tising on it.” He stopped. I waited 
for him to elaborate on Glidden... . 
Then I asked, “Do you have Devoe 
and Raynolds? I have used it before 
and found it satisfactory.” 

“Well,” he said, “that’s a fair 
paint, but there are cycles in paint— 
first one brand and then another. We 
just try to keep up with those in most 
active demand.” 

He made an offer to come to my 
home, see what I needed and then 
make recommendations. But I don’t 
think he meant it, for he didn’t ask 
for my name or address. 


52. The Brush Off 


Corrie's Sporting Goods, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


There was a clerk puttering with 
stock while I stood near racks of half 
a dozen Johnson Sea-Horse outboard 


Pratt and Lambert paints 


Simmons "'Beautyrest'’ 


Glidden paints 


Johnson outboard motors 


Paragon paints 


motors. He kept on puttering. I even 
made a racket by snapping a needle 
valve dial, but he never lifted his 
head! Finally I walked over to him 
and touched his shoulder, said I was 
interested in a motor, and what makes 
did he have besides Johnson. 
“None. It’s an exclusive franchise.” 
I asked him how purchasers 
could make comparisons between the 
various makes. . . . “Just like you do 
in buying a car. If you want a Ford 
you go to a Ford garage.” 

I wanted technical information. He 
didn’t volunteer any. I mentioned a 
couple of features I liked on compet- 
ing motors. “Johnson has ’em all, and 
more besides. If you want one you'd 
better act fast. We won't be able to 
replenish our stock for months at 
least” —and without apology left me 
abruptly and went over to a gal who 
had come in during the “sales talk.” 

Apparently he sized her up as a 15 
year old bobby soxer who was just 
taking up his time, and when she 
asked about a 5 h.p. model he said, 
“$189.50—and do you intend to pay 
the full amount at one time?” 

The tone seemed to say, “You 
haven’t got $189.50 and you’re taking 
up my valuable time.” . . . She flushed 
and in obvious embarrassment left the 
store. I followed her and out on the 
sidewalk awkwardly backed into a 
conversation by saying that the sales- 
man didn’t seem to be much help. | 
learned that she was 22, not 15, that 
she was married, that she was buying 
an outboard for her husband and 
could write a check for the full price 
of any motor she bought. 

I can’t speak for her, but may’e 


I'll buy a Johnson, but if I do it 
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R BEST RESULTS THROUGH THE ADVERTISING COLUMNS OF 


MEMPHIS PRESS-SCIMITAR 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


Scripps-Heward Newspapers 
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Who spends the most to 


BUILD 
HOMES? 


Among the readers of all the multi- 
million-cireulation newsstand-sold 


: Bis * 
magazines reported by Starch 


American Home 
Magazine 
again ranks £57 


with the 
reader-families making purchases 
in this important category 


highest percentage of 


*42nd Starch Consumer Magazine Report, Jan. - Dec. i950 


{merican Home is read and re-read by more 
than 2.800.000 families... because “Some 
Ser . sie 

people can’t think of anything but home: 


L 


do you believe in 


7 
a Me 


If not... stop reading .... otherwise 
you simply MUST get the current 
story on hard-hitting point-of- 
“a signs by Artkraft.* 

J 


PORCEL-M-BOS’D 
STORE FRONT SIGNS 


OUTDOOR NEON 
DEALER SIGNS 


OUTDOOR ILLUMINATED 
PLASTIC SIGNS 


s 


Division of Artkraft* 
1137 E. KIBBY STREET 


SIGN COMPANY 


LIMA, OHIO 


| will be in another store. And maybe 


I'll buy another make—if I find a 
salesman who is interested in making 
a sale, and willing to answer my 
questions and volunteer information. 


53. Back Trouble 


Crowley's; Hudson's, Detroit 
Bedding Department 


Both my wife and I had been suf- 
fering from aching backs, decided that 
a new mattress might be the answer. 
At Crowley’s a salesman recommend- 
ed a Simmons Beautyrest. We were 
easily convinced because we had been 
reading their ads for years. 

But, after using it we felt worse, 
instead of better, and I went back 
to Crowley’s. A saleswoman listened 
courteously, then called in the de- 


| partment manager. He said, “We’re 


| 
| 


sorry you don’t like it. We'll pick it 
up and give you a refund.” 
a - , E - 
ut we need a new mattress,” we 
told him. ‘‘Haven’t you something 
else that would be satisfactory ?” 


“No, I don’t think so. The Beauty- 


| rest is the best mattress, and if you 


aren't satisfied with it I don’t think 
you would be satisfied with anything 


| else.” 


We tried J. L. Hudson’s where 


we explained our trouble. “Why what 


| you need is a firm mattress—one that 
supports the weight of your body uni- 


| 
| 


| 


| Man. 


| firm 


formly and lets you lie level instead 
of having the heavier part of your 
body sink down in it,” said a sales- 
“Now this mattress here is 

and he demonstrated the 


| features of a Stearns and Foster. We 


bought it and found it satisfactory. 
Now it’s quite possible that Sim- 
mons has models which are firm, and 


| I found out later that Crowley’s car- 


| 
| 


ries several firm mattresses, but they 
let a sale fly right out the window 


54. Why Sears Is Successful 


Seattle Independent Stores 
and Sears Roebuck 
Housewares Departments 


I wanted a spring-operated timer 


“with a loud ring as a gift for my 


mother who is hard of hearing. My 
wife has one which she bought at 
Sears several years ago for $2.39. 
Since this was for a gift I was 
willing to pay more for a quality 
model. First I tried Bon Marche. In 
the housewares department they were 
having a big display and demonstra- 


tion of Presto equipment for frying 
| and pressing. No timers in sight. 


Clerks showed no interest in me. I 
demanded service, and a clerk led me 
to an island where she picked out a 
Presto. The price was $4.75 but the 


ding was no louder than on the 
cheaper Sears model and the quality 
seemed identical. They had no other 
brand and I next tried Ernst Hard- 
ware. There, too, they had only the 
Presto at $4.75. Neither store made 
any point of the fact that Presto was 
a good name. I noticed in turning to 
the back of the timer that it was 
stamped ‘“‘Lux clock.” 

I hadn’t gone to Sears because 
their store is a mile and a half from 
my office, but later in the day I 
called their catalog shopping service 
(which is open longer hours than the 
store) and explained what I wanted. 
A girl spent a moment checking on 
price and availability and then said, 
“Ours is $2.84 and can be set for 
anything up to an hour,” and then 
cautioned, “this is not electric; it is 
spring-operated.” I told her that was 
just what I wanted, that I’d pick it 
up tomorrow, and gave her my name 
and office address. ““May I suggest,” 
she said, “that you use one address on 
all the orders you place over the tele- 
phone because mailings of the big 
Sears catalog are made on the basis 
of previous purchases. I can’t send 
you the big catalogue now but 1’ll 
send the mid-season one with a num- 
ber of specials.” . . . She was almost 
overwhelming in her enthusiasm. 

When I picked up the timer I cis- 

covered that it, too, was made by 
Lux clock. So far as I could see, it 
was the same item for $2.84 that the 
other stores offered‘ for $4.75. If there 
was better quality under the Presto 
brand, it wasn’t brought out by a:\y- 
thing the clerk said, or by any ac- 
companying literature. 
“Adventures In Shopping" is a first-of-*he- 
month feature. The 9th instalment will ap- 
pear August |, Reprints of Dec. 15-Jar |i 
Feb. !-Mar. |; April I-May | are. available 
at 25c¢ each. 
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Add A New Word To 
Your Dictionary 


S 


ALESOGRAPHY is a new concept in sales plan- 
S ning—in sharp contrast to geographical 
sales planning. Geography shows your mar- 
kets in terms of cities—Salesography shows 
your markets in terms of people. And that can 
make a big difference in your sales curve. 


Salesography shows that having distribution 
and advertising coverage in all the major 
cities is not enough. You still have no assur- 
ance of getting your goods through to some 
90,000,000 prospects in and around the smaller 
towns. 


True, volume sales of many items are made in 
the large cities. But to whom? Salesography 
shows that buying centers are, to a large ex- 
tent, dependent on the purchases of small 
town customers. PATHFINDER’s study of the 
customer list of big city stores proves this con- 
clusively. If you expect to sell these out-of- 
town customers, they must be presold in their 
homes. Preselling is the function of advertising. 


Salesography shows the extent to which small 
town people go to the city to buy. It proves 


i, 09s 


...And Tap New 


== | Markets For Your Product 


that advertising directed primarily at city 
readers fails to reach the small town cus- 
tomers whose purchases are counted in city 
store sales. 


The shortest route to these small town 
customers is via the advertising pages of 
PATHFINDER. In and around communities of 
25,000 or less, PATHFINDER leads all news 
magazines. This is the market where 
PATHFINDER concentrates 80% of its 1,200,000 
circulation. 


The PATHFINDER representative is trained to 
help you work out your distribution and ad- 
vertising plans. Consult him—he is at your 
service. 


THE FAMILY NEWS MAGAZINE 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 


Pathfinder 


WASHINGTON SQUARE + PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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‘Proud of Your Product? 


" 


GIVE IT 


THE MARK 


\ OF QUALITY 


They look better...longer 


There’s real sales-making value in a sparkling 
metal name plate produced by our skilled 
craftsmen. We gladly cooperate with sales and 
advertising executives in creating name plates 
which provide standout identification and spot- 
light the product. For detailed information and 
quotations, without obligation, write 


CHICAGO THRIFT-ETCHING CORPORATION 
1555 N. Sheffield Ave., Chicago 22, Ill., Dept. J 
Subsidiary of 


* : 
Who buys the most 
( *_) 


Sy ry. 


REFRIGERATORS? 
| 


soem 


Among the readers of all the multi- 
million-circulation newsstand-sold 
magazines reported by Starch* 


American Home 
Magazine 
again ranks £5 


with the highest percentage of 
reader-families making purchases 
in this important category 


*42nd Starch Consumer Magazine Report, Jan.- Dec. 1950 


American Home is read and re-read by more 
than 2,800,000 families... because “Some 


people can't think of anything but home!” 


Route drivers’ reports are posted. 


Quotas—or Allocations? 
Atlantic Brewing Is Set 


This sales control system can be switched from a business- 


getting tool to an allocation aid. Only change is the name. 


Come what may, the Atlantic 
Brewing Co., Chicago, has a sales 
control record suitable for the situa- 
tion. And if what comes is allocation 
or rationing, Atlantic has nothing to 
do but change the name of its control 
system. 

Under present conditions, Atlan- 
tic’s sales control procedure is de- 
signed specifically for that and for 
production scheduling. It’s a “work 
simplification tool’ which gives At- 
lantic’s management a complete, up- 
to-the-minute graph of all phases of 
sales activity and trends. 

This sales control system of visible 
margin indexing; customer, product 
and territorial classification and 
break-down, and a nine-year history 
on one compact record all go to make 
for a system which is easy to operate 
and inexpensive to install. Just how 
efficient—and economical—it is, can 
be best pointed up by the fact that the 
new procedure does a job formerly 
handled on two accounting machines 

and with two less clerks engaged in 


the posting and statistical compila- 
tion operations. 

Under possible conversion of its 
operations to conditions of grain and 
other shortages, production difficul- 
ties and the attendant allocation and 
back-ordering, Atlantic has the mech- 
anism set up in its new system to 
make the change-over without a 
hitch. The system is such that every 
step in the present procedure would 
continue to be of value, and every bit 
of the current and past performance 
record would be of significance in ar- 
riving at the best and most satisfac- 
tory allocation and back-order han- 
dling routines. Which, to Atlantic 
management, is what puts the coa- 
trol in their sales record system an 
proves again its present value. 

To keep a close check on its mor 
than three thousand active accoui 
and on the performance of its inii 
vidual salesmen, Atlantic uses a Re 
ington Rand Kardex sales cont 
system with Graph-a-Matic signals. 
The sales record is set up by delivery 
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‘outes, by streets alphabetically with- 

the routes, and, of course, by cus- 
mer. A simple signal tab is placed 
the visible margin at the left of 
each sales record card to indicate on 
which day of the week delivery is 
made, and postings are made weekly 
from drivers’ reports. Thus the sales 
manager can easily check sales made 
during any day of the week and com- 
pare this with the performance made 
on the same day during the previous 
week or weeks. 

Entries on the record cards show 
weekly sales in cases for both the com- 
pany’s brands, Durst and ‘Tavern 
Pale, and are broken down to show 
in addition sales by 12-ounce bottles, 
quarts and cans. When a historical 
record for an account is desired a 
card in the back of the appropriate 
Kardex pocket provides it; on this 
card, sales are shown by months for a 
nine-year period. 


a 


How Signals Work 


Graph-a-Matic signals are used to 
show the percentage of quota sold on 
a cumulative basis. Each week as the 
entries are made, the clerk recording 
them adjusts the position of the sig- 
nals. The signal computing chart in- 
serted in each file pocket is arranged 
so that when the signal is set for sales 
in dollars, the right hand edge of the 
signal points to the quota percentage 
achieved to date. The signals are, of 
course, visible in the margins of the 
Kardex pockets and ‘they serve the 
same function as a bar graph in tell- 
ing the sales manager which accounts 
need special attention and which 
salesmen are failing to meet their 
quotas. 


Because Atlantic Brewing recog- . 


nizes the importance of the relation- 
ship between quota and _ potential, 
their sales control system is also set 
up to record this relationship. The 
quota is normally lower than the po- 
tential, of course, but the company 
believes that a salesman’s perform- 
ance can be more intelligently evalu- 
ated when his quota-based sales are 
related to potential sales. 

Atlantic’s system has been in op- 
eration for nearly two years. It not 
only provides more complete informa- 
tion for sales analysis than was pos- 
sitle with the two accounting ma- 
chines previously used, but it has freed 
two clerical workers for other duties. 
This accounting system can be 
adapted readily to the sales of in- 
tangibles as well as to tangibles. 
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ADVERTISING LINEAGE 
January 1 to April 30, 1951 
Source: MEDIA RECORDS 


CHRONICLE POST PRESS 


| TOTAL RETAIL........ 6,773,122 4,776,078 2,234,272 
| Clothing Stores ........ 1,601,619 1,196,929 232,651 
Department Stores ...... 1,761,596 1,352,076 713,598 
eer 151,076 48,667 9,632 
Furniture and Household. 850,460 466,716 328,315 
759,472 563,894 276,545 

272,172 182,669 66,219 

136,420 81,352 20,216 


And, of course, the Chronicle leads also in: amusements, 
book stores, building supplies and contractors, educa- 
tional, heating and plumbing, hotels and restaurants, 
miscellaneous, professional, stationers, toilet goods and 
beauty shops. 


SUCH SUPERIORITY MUST BE DESERVED! 


May we close this convincing testimony of the 
Chronicle’s dominating leadership in the South’s 
Number One Market with this interesting fact: 
Houston’s one great family newspaper now has 
the largest circulation in its history — and the 
largest ever attained by any daily newspaper in 
Texas! 


The Houston Chronicle 


R. W. McCARTHY M. J. GIBBONS THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
Advertising Director National Advertising Manager National Representatives 


| 
| FIRST IN HOUSTON IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING FOR 38 CONSECUTIVE YEARS 
| 
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Why We Audit Our Sales Policies : 


As told to George P. Griffis 
BY COLLIS JOHNSON - 


Interstate Tractor, in a blind survey, asked both customers 
and prospects: ''What do you think of our salesmen? Our 
service? Our products?" Here's how the company con- 


ducted its audit and what it is doing to correct weak spots. 


Management considers as routine 
the annual audit of the company books 
by an independent accounting firm. 
Such a check is made not because the 
staff of the firm’s own accounting de- 
partment is suspected of dishonesty, 
but rather to get an outsider’s view- 
point on the operating statement. 

If this is true in the field of money 
matters, why isn’t it true in the field 
of sales and buyer relations? Why 
isn’t it important that an equally in- 
dependent audit of the vital service 
relations between our customers and 
our selling staff be made? Why not 
an unbiased appraisal of the effective- 
ness of employe training programs? 

Here at the Interstate Tractor and 
Equipment Co., Portland, Ore., we 
recently completed our first audit of 
this kind. To say that it is an eye- 


opener, is to put it mildly. In the 
few short months that it has been 
available as a guide, we have im- 
proved both our sales and _ service 
position. In fact, we think enough of 
the idea to plan repeat performances 
for the future. 

To fully appreciate the technique 
of evaluating sales and service policies 
as we applied it, it is well to have 
some idea of our selling problem. It 
involves the distribution and mainten- 
ance of industrial and power equip- 
ment to widely diversified types of 
markets. Government agencies build- 
ing bridges, dams and roads come to 
us for earth movers, graders and cats. 
Farmers, orchardists, and soil con- 
servationists buy many types of trac- 
tors, cultivators and harvesters. And, 
more than that, we sell to loggers 


President, Interstate Tractor and Equipment Co. 


who cut the country’s largest remain- 
ing stands of virgin timber, as well 
as to fishermen who haul in the 
famed Columbia River Chinook 
salmon. 

Our selling territory comprises 
approximately 40,000 square miles— 
a region as large as the states of Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Vermont, 
Rhode Island and New Hampshire, 
with Maryland thrown in for good 
measure. Here we do a business in 
excess of $15,000,000 and are rated 
as the largest distributor of Cater- 
pillar products. 

Our problem is to try at our head 
office to have at all times an accurate 
picture of our true customer relations 
ratio. Guesswork, hunches, estimates, 
and rule of thumb whereby the busi- 
ness is “flown by the seat of the 
pants” are not good enough. 

Our audit fell into three obvious 
phases, each important, and each call- 
ing for careful preparation and study. 
Phase one was selection of the audit- 
ing agency and training of the field 
personnel. Phase two comprised the 
actual conducting of interviews 
among our own and our rivals’ cus- 
tomers. The final phase was, of 


Still Full of Questions 
It's not often that SALES MANAGEMENT publishes 


an account of a distributor's operations, no matter how 
important. We're glad to make this exception. Inter- 
state has every right to be a trifle smug about its 
growth. Instead, Collis Johnson (left), president; and 
N. R. Cowden, vice-president, have spent a substantial 
sum to check up on Interstate's shortcomings—as 
viewed by customers. 

Interstate, with eight stores on the West Coast, sells 
and services diesel equipment. The 10-year-old concern 
has annual sales of $15 million. Of its present 286 em- 
ployes, 180 are stockholders. 
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Time to stake your elaim 


in DAYTIME SPOT TELEVISION 


The sooner you get there, the bigger the pay-off. 
That’s why advertisers who have already estab- 
lished franchises in daytime spot television can 
point to sales records like these... all built on 


Blair-represented TV stations: 


**What’s Cooking”, televised over KDYL-TV 
Salt Lake City, consistently pulls some 250 
phone requests for a recipe within 3 hours of the 
broadcast, another 250 by mail. 


Over WBNS-TV Columbus, the daytime show 


“TV Baby Sitter” offered 25¢ packages of Christ- 
mas tree ornaments on only 6 broadcasts... 


rang up more than 600 sales. 


At KEYL San Antonio, “Music from the 
Islands” is an afternoon show that keeps adver- 


tisers waiting in line. 


Every Blair-represented TV station has a 
similar roster of daytime television spot success 
stories...for the facts, call your Blair TV 
representative today! 


New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Jacksonville 
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course, the analysis of the volumin- 
ous report and the planning of reme- 
dial action where indicated. 

We selected Dan Clark II & Asso- 
clates to make the audit. 

This being principally a study of 
attitudes toward the sales and service 
policies of Interstate, numbers of 
questions in this field were on the 
questionnaire: ‘Would you _ re-buy 
on the equipment you have? Can you 
name the salesman of the ‘blank’ 
firm? Would you prefer to buy your 
present ‘A.B.C. Brand’ from the 
‘blank’ firm instead of the present 


¥ 
¥ 


Sell the 


dealer?’ These were typical ques- 
tions asked. Data included newspa- 
pers read regularly, magazines re- 
ceived, and membership in coopera- 
tive or trade organizations. 

Of equal importance to the ques- 
tionnaire was the proper selection of 
the people to do the work in the field. 
One of Clark’s researchers was a re- 
tired superintendent for our largest 
logging operator. An oil company 
farm representative, a forestry school 
graduate, and a former farm owner 
were included. 

Once selected, each interviewer was 


NEWS Readers 


...and you sell the 


Whole Buffalo Market 


of over 1,400,000 


People 


285,000 


DAILY CIRCULATION 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER 
Editor and Publisher 


WESTERN NEW YORK’S GREAT NEWSPAPER 
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KELLY-SMITH CO. 


National Representatives 


put through a full week of intensive 
training. I personally spent a number 
of hours with them so they would 
have full appreciation of what was 
desired in the way of information 
and why we wanted it. My confer- 
ences were followed with additional 
time with other company executives. 
Visiting our shops, viewing movies, 
studying competitive equipment, and 
actual handling of pieces on the job 
were on the program. 

This intensive training paid off, 
Every trade has its particular langu- 
age and ours is no exception. Thus, 
when a caulk-booted logger told one 
of the field auditors that he was run- 
ning a “yellow show,” that investi- 
gator was able to put down on the 
interview sheet that Caterpillar equip- 
ment was in use. Likewise, a D6N 
became a tractor donkey, a “semi” 
translated into a semi-integral disk 
plow by John Deere, and a BU 15 a 
Skagit-built yarder with swing drums. 

The test interviews which followed 
our training sessions, revealed the de- 
sirability of using the hidden ques- 
tionnaire or free response interview 
technique whenever possible. This 
proved to be particularly important 
when talking with farmers and with 
superintendents not too sure of their 
standing with the front office. Farm- 
ers were particularly quick to “clam 
up” when they saw that their com- 
ments were noted. 


Frank Answers 


The work of getting the basic in- 
formation on types of equipment used, 
size of operation, opinions of service 
received, what they would buy in the 
future, and all other data we wanted, 
represented a substantial undertaking. 
Naturally, we had some difficulty in 
getting facts from so widespread a 
territory and from so many divergent 
sources. We also had some interest- 
ing experiences. 

One of our interviewers had to 
wait as a farmer plowed up and down 
his field. He would stop only at the 
end of each furrow. In some in- 
stances an hour was spent on con- 
versation before a fellow would really 
start to open up and tell what was 
on his mind. As the study progressed, 
many greeted the visitor with the 
statement, “Oh yes, we heard you 
fellows were in the neighborhood. | 
kinda’ wondered when you were g0- 
ing to get around.” 

All degrees of cordiality for ou! 
service were uncovered. One farmer 
said: ‘““That g-- d--- Interstate outit 
sells a machine and then to hell w'th 
the service.” Another reported: “in- 
terstate is tops. I was on a spot for 
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repair part during harvest and the 
s:lesman drove out here on a Sunday 
vith it so as not to hold me up.” 

The 742 completed interviews rep- 
resented better than 50% of the total 


purchasing power of the market. 
‘Thus we were assured statistical ac- 
curacy in the compilations section of 
the report. Lists of persons for the 
interviews were half customers and 
half non-customers. Only company 
executives knew the study was under 
way. That was exactly as we wanted 
it, so we would get a true picture. 
The final report, as delivered by 
the Dan Clark II organization, was 
about three inches thick. It included 
a statistical analysis and complete ver- 
batim reports on each _ interview. 
These in themselves were very valu- 
able because they enabled our sales 
managers to go after individual sore 
spots in our public relations picture. 
The follow-ups were, of course, han- 
dled in such a way as to guard the 
source of knowledge on the gripe. 


Audit by Markets 


The statistical section gave us the 
very audit that we desired. Broken 
down into the farm, contracting, log- 
ging, government, and marine mar- 
kets which we serve, we have been 
able to evaluate the effectiveness of 
our sales programs in each market. 
More than that, we found out just 
how well our competition was doing. 
One instance, for example, is the rela- 
tive success of a competitor who han- 
dles a line admittedly not up to ours 
in quality. 

Here are three specific examples of 
the helpful information which we 
have obtained from our audit: 

That there is need for different 
service and training policies to serve 
varying markets is clearly demon- 
strated in this table, which shows the 
score on Caterpillar equipment as 
compared with all competing brands. 
Note here, too, how the farm market 
shows less tendency to be easily 
pleased: 


% of Each Class of 
Customer Rating 
Equipment as: 

“Excellent or Good” 


Caterpillar Competing 
Users Brands 
Farmers ......... 93% 80% 
Loggers .......... 96% 85% 
Industrial and 
‘ontractors .... 94% 85% 


One class of customers, this audit 
discloses, was particularly critical of 
Interstate service. Only 68% of this 
group said that service could be 
classed as “excellent” or “good.” But 


when this rating is compared with 
competing dealers they do but a frac- 
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tion better. Here is demonstrated 
the natural difference in the farm 
market. The necessity for more than 
ordinary and continued effort to elim- 
inate misunderstandings and misinfor- 
mation among this class of customers 
s also indicated : 

% of Each Class of 

Customer Rating 


Service as: 
“Excellent or Good” 


Competing 
Interstate Dealers 
i 68% 70% 
LG@MRETS oc cies S50 89% 85% 
Industrial and 
Contractors .... 84% 88% 


Not all stores or territories in the 
Interstate service area turned in the 
same performance when customers 
rated the service given by the com- 
pany. Corrective action could thus be 
taken in soft spots to improve year- 
end sales scores. 

In a four adjective scale running 
from “poor” to “excellent”, grouped 
here into two classifications for sim- 
plification, ratings were as follows: 

% of Total Interstate 


Customers Rating 
Service as: 


“Excellent “Fair 
Interstate: or Good” or Poor” 
Sy ee 82% 18% 
ag i ee orn 70% 30% 
a 89% 11% 
ee rere 74% 26% 
ee 95% 5% 


Perhaps the most important single 
lesson we learned from the audit of 
our sales and training program was 
the importance of continually selling 
service. Never should you take it for 
granted that your customers under- 
stand that your policy is always to 
give him repair parts when he wants 
them; nor should you interrupt the 
telling and re-telling of your interest 
in the big as well as in the small cus- 
tomer, and that your credit policies 
are as favorable as your competitor’s. 

We learned, too, that rumor mon- 
gering isn’t confined to the female 
sex or the old-fashioned party lines. 
Instances of “lack of service” in many 
cases turned out to be cases of fisher- 
man Swenson telling gillnetter Lar- 
son that he had heard from trawler- 
man Jorgenson how Ole Johnson’s 
Tuna Clipper had been “laid up for 
three weeks now ’cause he couldn’t 
get parts from Interstate.” 

The need for doing a better ad- 
vertising job on our everready emer- 
gency parts and repairs service; the 
need for publicizing our store hours 
which change with the seasons and 
the needs of our customers; that our 
cleaner and better equipped stores 
did not mean we had higher prices 

. . all these trouble spots were pin- 
pointed for us through the audit. 
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1—On Puget Sound, 


Seattle coverage alone is 
not enough. You must sell 
Tacoma, too—or miss a 
quarter of this vital 


market. 


2— The News Tribune 
alone sells Tacoma-Pierce 
County. Outside dailies 
deliver less than 13% 
coverage here—all dup- 
licated by the Tribune’s 
83% dominance! 


Ask Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker Co. 


The 


mcomA 


News Tribune 


Over 80,000 Circulation, A.B.C 


and K TNT 


Transit Radio 


... for fast, clear, legible @ 
Sales Letters and Bulletins * 


THE NEW REMINGTON 
CARBON RIBBON 


Eleelii- Consniy, 


TYPEWRITER 


For high quality direct mail copy preparation .. . at lower cost... there’s nothing 
better than the new Remington Carbon Ribbon Electri-conomy Typewriter. You 
get sharp uniform copy...cut preparation time ...and save money. 

Its electrified action — makes it swift, easy to use! Typists take to it quickly... 
appreciate the cushioned Finger-fit keys and natural Speed-slope keyboard. 

It’s ideal for either direct image or photographic offset process duplication 
and, in addition—a simple changing of the ribbon makes the Carbon Ribbon 
Electri-conomy the ideal typewriter for all your other typing requirements. 

four Remington Rand representative will gladly demonstrate the Carbon 
Ribbon Electri-conomy in your office... at no obligation. Investigate... make a 
trial on your offset or other typing... write, call or send coupon. 


Business Machines and Supplies Division 
Room 2161, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


C) Please send me FREE folder RE 8342—o0n how to increase production and cut costs 
with the Remington Carbon Ribbon Electri-conomy Typewriter. ; 

0) Please arrange for an Electri-conomy Test in my office. 

NAME 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 


Do not get the idea that the repor* 

of our customer “Hooper’”’ was all on 
the bad side. It was anything bur 
that. In fact, there was plenty to 
give us a great sense of satisfaction. 
The audit verified our previous con- 
clusion that we had a sound over-all 
sales and training program. But, just 
as an outside accountant might un- 
cover possible tax adjustments, de- 
preciated assets, or improperly entered 
liabilities, this unbiased appraisal of 
our selling department uncovered 
spots needing our attention. 
’ It must be remembered that there 
are quite a few people between man- 
agement and the customer. Even 
when top brass goes out with a sales- 
man to talk with the trade, it is not 
under circumstances that lead to the 
unvarnished truth. 

This study of a cross section of our 
6,000 customers cost us into the high 
four figures. That, however, repre- 
sents but a small part of our adver- 
tising and sales-training budget over 
a five-year period: Now we know, 
because we have this audit to guide 
us, how we’re doing when we spend 
the rest of our sales money. At our 
finger tips are unbiased, accurate, and 
usable sales facts so essential for suc- 
cessful policy formulation. 

It pays off. 


Corrections for 1951 
Survey of Buying Power 


P.245 ... Typographical error. 
Lake County (Indiana) % USA 
population should be .2441, instead of 
0244. 


P.260 ... Monroe County (low: ) 
% USA population should be .00 8 
instead of .0089. 


P.336 ... Typographical errr. 
Steele County (Minn.) % UA 
population should be .0140 instead ot 
.1040. 
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Top Advertisers Lift Newspaper 


Ad $-Volume To Near $1, Billion 


Sureau of Advertising annual expenditures book gives figures for 


.242 firms and their 3,003 products,1950 gains charted and news- 
papers’ national ad volume compared with other media. 


Increased use of newspaper space 
during 1950 by leading national ad- 
vertisers made possible newspapers’ 
climb from an advertising volume of 
$445,015,000 in 1949 to $499,019,- 
(00 last year. According to ““Expendi- 
tures of National Advertisers in 
Newspapers: 1950,” just published by 
the Bureau of Advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
some national advertisers tripled and 
even quadrupled their 1949 budgets. 

Of the 100 top national users of 
the medium last year, 68 raised their 
newspaper budgets, William G. Bell, 
the Bureau’s director of research, 
points out, and nine more than 
doubled their dollar totals of 1949. 

Taken alone, the first 100 national 
newspaper advertisers increased their 
daily newspaper space expenditures 
from $218,931,662 in 1949 to $246,- 
484,275 in 1950, the volume shows 
—an increase of 12.6%. 


Radio-TV Budgets 


Most spectacular increases in news- 
paper advertising show up in the ra- 
dio and television set-making indus- 
try. Expenditures in the field as a 
whole rose from $12,756,000 to $22,- 
760,000, an increase of 78.4%. Radio 
and TV stations also increased their 
newspaper advertising from $4,373,- 
000 to $6,097,000. 

General Motors Corp. continues in 
the top spot on the list with an ex- 
penditure of $27,594,171, an increase 
of $2,724,999, or 11%, over 1949. 
Number two and three positions are 
held by Chrysler Corp., whose news- 
paper ad budget rose from $8,747,966 
to $13,703,451, and Ford Motor Co. 
with a rise from $10,629,320 to $13,- 
536,716. 

Again in 1950, the groceries classi- 
fication was the leading advertiser of 
newspapers nationally, with a total 
investment of $123,354,000, an in- 
ease of 9.7% over 1949, Automo- 
‘e, in second place, made the heavi- 
t gain, increasing its investment 
+3%. 

Newspapers’ share of the national 
acvertising dollar remained at the 
1/49 level of approximately 34 cents. 
\iagazines’ share declined from 31.4 
cents to 29.3 cents; network radio’s 
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share from 14.4 to 12.5 cents. Na- 
tional spot radio remained unchanged 
at 12.2 cents, as did outdoor at 5.8 
cents and farm journals at 2 cents, 


Bureau calculations. 


according to 
Network television, with $45,000,- 
OOO revenue, took 3.1 cents. 

The Bureau points out in its fore- 
word that the volume covers 1,242 
national advertisers calculated to have 
spent more than $25,000 in newspa- 


pers during 1950 on their 3,003 
products and services. This compares 
with 1,237 national advertisers and 
2,871 products in the 1949 listing. 

The new publication is the third in 
the post war series issued by the Bu- 
reau, and is available to advertisers 
and agencies upon request: Bureau 
of Advertising, ANPA, 570 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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“This is the size we use for the 
Growing Greensboro Market!" 


PLENTY OF ROOM for more and bigger sales at lower cost in the 
Greensboro 12-County ABC Retail Trading Area of North Carolina! 
One reason: the Growing Greensboro Market houses 1/6 of the 
state’s entire population and accounts for 1/5 of North Carolina’s 
total retail AND food sales! With $400 million annual retail sales 
(300% gain over 1939), Greensboro gives you a huge slice of sales 
in the leading state of the Southeast! The MAJOR Medium aimed 
directly at this MAJOR Market is the GREENSBORO NEWS and 


RECORD. 


The only medium with 70°/, coverage in the Greensboro 12-County 
ABC Market and selling influence in over half of North Carolina! 


Sales Management Figures 


Greensboro 


News and Record 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA y 


Represented Nationally by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 
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no other grocery product.. 


You've seen thousands of ads in consumer magazines designed 
to move grocery products across the retail counter. 

But there is only one grocery product which holds the record 
for continuous, consistent advertising aimed at reaching this 
objective. 

‘That product is Fels-Naptha Soap. For more than 30 years, 
Fels-Naptha has been advertised in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
in full pages, for this product alone, without missing an issue. 

No other grocery product can equal that record. GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING, the magazine that is the Dealers’ Choice, is 
proud to have been chosen to carry Fels-Naptha’s strong, con- 
sistent sales messages to the women of America in the behalf 


of the Grocers of America. 


WOOD HOUSENEEPING 


THE HOMEMAKERS’ BUREAU OF STANDARDS 9,971,000 
57th Street at 8th Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. readership 
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POPULATION | 


4,051.740* 


RETAIL SALES ~ 


$2,294,535,000 ** 


NET INCOME 


$3,487,827,000 ** 


FARM INCOME 


$809,026,000 ** 


MANUFACTURING 


SALES 


$4,497,300,000 *** 


..,among 
the 12 states in 
the rich, growing 
Southeastern 
Market 


*1960 U. S. CENSUS 


**1949 SALES MANAGEMENT 


***1949 MANUFACTURERS 
RECORD 


-. DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 


AND DEVELOPMENT, RALEIGH 


Form No. 1507 


Meet Joe! 


He's Cory Inspector No. 306 and, he’s the 
guy who received and inspected the 
’ product you just returned for service. 


Joe's main job is to be sure that any 
customer of Cory Corporation gets prompt 
and efficient service on any item returned. 
And, believe me, his face is red anytime 
a Cory customer is inconvenienced. 


He's: personally checking your product 
for you and Joe will see that it’s returned 
to you in tip-top condition and—pronto. 


CORY CORPORATION « Service Deportment 
221 North LaSeile Street Chicoge 1, tilinels 


CORY -mieite- FRESHHDY AIRE Harwiteal 


P.S. 1f for any reason you want to write 
further about this— write Joe — but refer to 


Repair Order No. RG__ 


Printed in U.S.A. 


A candid acknowledgement reduces exasperation. 


Cory’s Mr. Red Face 


Is Sorry, But... 


By means of a postcard, Cory promptly takes Step No. | to 


straighten out service complaints, turn frowns into smiles. 


Have you met Red Face, Cory’s 
Joe? Like all other manufacturers of 
appliances, or anything else mechani- 
cal, the Cory Corporation, Chicago, 
is concerned with performance. Like 
all other manufacturers of anything 
that operates, from: a safety pin to a 
Diesel locomotive or a _ battleship, 
Cory knows that breakdowns are pos- 
sible. So service becomes of primary 
importance if customers are to be kept 
satisfied and loyal to the product. 

When any piece of Cory equip- 
ment, take a coffee-maker for exam- 
ple, breaks down, there is always un- 


happiness of course . . . but Cory, 
using a neat device, turns frowns into 
smiles, reduces exasperation to a min 
imum, transforms failures to fun . 
and achieves a personal touch that 
pays off in better customer relations. 
Key figure in Cory’s “service with 2 
smile” policy is a guy named Joe; 
fictitious cartoon character with a rei 
face, Joe also is known as Inspecto: 
No. 306. When a Cory appliance 
returned for repairs, the sender im- 
mediately gets a post card acknow - 
edgment. On the address side is 
two-color drawing of the back 
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to 


iS. 


e's head. His ears are red, very 
‘d. On the other side of the card 
a front-view of Joe, his whole face 
screaming red. Accompanying copy 


\yS: 


“Meet Joe! 

“He’s Cory Inspector No. 306 
and he’s the guy who received and 
inspected the product you just re- 
turned for service. 

“Joe’s main job is to be sure that 
any customer of Cory Corporation 
gets prompt and efficient service on 
any item returned. And, believe me, 
his face ig red any time a Cory 
customer is inconvenienced. 

“He’s personally checking your 
product for you and Joe will see 
that it’s returned to you in tip-top 
condition and—pronto.” 


Follow Up Report 


This card serves to advise the send- 
er that the product has been received 
and is being repaired. ‘Then, when 
the repaired appliance is shipped back 
to the customer a second card goes 
with it. This card, which also carries 
a drawing of Joe, serves as a double- 
check on the Cory Service Depart- 
ment and gives the customer an easy 
method of reporting satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction. It says: 


“Got a good word for Joe! He’s 
Cory Inspector No. 306, whom we 
told you about. Joe’s done his best 
to see that your product has been 
serviced properly and hopes that 
you will find everything O.K. 

“Joe wants to be sure that he is 
doing his job right and would ap- 
preciate it if you would tell him 
how you feel about it!” 


The card carries two spaces for 
check marks: 


[] Tell Joe it works perfectly. 
LJ Tell Joe: (Space for any fur- 
ther complaint or comment). 


This method of handling com- 
plaints, according to Norman H. 
Schlegel, vice-president in charge of 
sales, is proving to have excellent 
values. The customer, for example, 
instead of taking an attitude of back- 
uppishness and saying, ““That danged 
coffee pot didn’t work,” is likely to 
change his tune to ““That outfit’s on 
its toes.” Or, perhaps, something like 
this: “How they do give service, those 
folks!” 

“It’s a sales promotion man’s idea 
of how to render service with a 
smile,” says Norm Schlegel. ‘‘Com- 
ments and letters indicate that we are 
succeeding better than we anticipated 
Wien we started. In addition, for 
once, we are getting a continuing and 
automatic check on how we are doing 
—from the customers’ point-of-view.” 
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Which reaches more families 


»Newark? 


Here are the coverage facts 


(Corporate Limits) 


LIFE.........15% 
POST.........8% 
LOOK.........7% 

COLLIER'S.........5% 
parade.........62% rucenisinn 


of 20% coverage in 98 
with the Newark adjacent markets of 1,000 
Star-Ledger or more population 


and the picture is similar 
in all Parade cities of origin 


The Sunday Picture Magazine 
Providing a Minimum of 20% Coverage in nearly 


2000 Markets 


Ryerson’s Offer Draws 


War Contract Seekers 


An offer to list concerns with prime contractors seeking sub- 
contractors and sub-contractors seeking military work has drawn 
response from some 2,000 concerns. List will appear in July. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., 
steel distributors, (2558 W. 16 St., 
Chicago 8) publish a quarterly, news- 
paper size, called the Ryerson Steel 
Pictorial. In rotogravure and well 
illustrated, it is circulated nationally 
to firms in all lines of business. Re- 
cently the management got what was 
considered a fair to middling idea. 
It would run, without cost, want ad 
type advertising for other companies 
seeking sub-contracts or prime con- 
tracts in war work. This, it was felt, 
would help the war effort. 

Maybe, the executives mused, the 
thing might run to say 200 advertise- 
ments of two to ten lines each. The 
announcement was made about May 
25. Now, look what has happened: 


More than 1,800 ads had been re- 
ceived by June 15! The quarterly 
will not go to press until early in 
July. At the beginning, Ryerson ex- 
pected confidently that all of the ad- 
vertisements might be squeezed into 
a single page. Already eight addi- 
tional pages have been scheduled. 
More are expected. It is anticipated 
that more than 2,000 advertisements 
will have been received before the 
paper goes to press. 

The National Production Author- 
ity, a government agency, has given 
the idea its full blessing in the belief 
that it will help bring together many 
prime and sub-contractors. This, it is 
believed, should help the defense pro- 
gram materially, All advertisements 


are keyed, but each plant’s location 
is identified by state. Replies will go 
to the Ryerson company and then be 
rerouted to the advertiser. 

In the beginning, the first thought 
was that in this manner a considerable 
number of small plants could be dug 
out to do war work. Now, however, 
the effort is not confined to “little 
shops.”” Many of those sending in 
advertisements have from 100 to 
3,000 employes. 

Briefly, there are two types of ad- 
vertisements appearing in the Pic- 
torial: 


1. For prime contractors who 
have work to sublet and are looking 
for shops that can handle their work. 


2. For shops that have open time 
and are seeking defense work on a 
subcontract basis. 


Prime contractors are permitted to 
describe the work, size, shape of part, 
quantity needed, kind of material, de- 
livery required, etc. Shops looking for 
subcontracts may state the kind of 
shop they have, kind of material han- 
dled, size limits, production capacity, 
facilities for tooling, number of em- 
ployes, financial rating and so on. 


U.S. Govt. Again Says: 
“SOUTH BEND TYPICAL” 


First stop, Washington, D.C. Then, South Bend, Indiana... 
When the U.S. Department of Labor required a “typical 
city” for a German group, brought here to see how America 
lives, South Bend was chosen. Time and again this city is 
officially selected as a true cross-section of the nation... 
Tests you make in “Test Town, U.S.A.” speak with author- 
ity for the entire country! Write for free market data book. 


Che 


Soulh Mend ih 
Oribune 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. * NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


All 
Business 


Local 
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Retail Sales Reach $665,000,000 in 1950 


Busy, bustling Miamians didn’t even pause to catch their 
breath when the U.S. Census counted 495,086 residents 
in Metropolitan Miami in 1950. They went right on 
building 25,000 family and apartment units during the 
| year to care for the continuing influx of new residents. 
By year’s end Miami’s population reached 501,400*, and 
has kept right on soaring ever since. 


Retail sales zoomed to a new record of $665,000,000 


in 1950, a 26% increase over the year before. Effective Che Miami Herald 


buying income reached an all-time high of nearly 700 2 


million dollars. Florida’s Most 

The facts all prove that Florida’s Gold Coast is now Complete Newspaper 
more than ever one of the nation’s prime markets. And 
The Miami Herald is the prime medium that delivers 
this great buying power...the newspaper that’s First in 
Florida for circulation, coverage, and results. See your 
SB&F man today for all the details. 


*1951 Survey of Buying Power 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
STORY BROOKS & FINLEY, National Reps. 


MIAMI -- An International Market A. S. GRANT, Atlanta 
Affiliated Stations -- WQAM, WQAM-FM 
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Who spends the most to 


HOMES? 


- 


BUY 


Among the readers of all the mullti- 
million-circulation newsstand-sold 
magazines reported by Starch* 


‘American Home 
Magazine 
again ranks £=7 


with the 


reader -families making purchases 
in this important category 
*42nd Starch Consumer Magazine Report, Jan.- Dec. 1950 


American Home is read and re-read by more 
than 2,800, 


people can't think of anything but home!” 


highest percentage of 


000 families... because “Some 


A 


NEW JERSEY'S FOURTH LARGEST MARKET 


WE'RE INVESTIGATING 


~ 


GROCERY STORE SALES 


Each week, 
Bayonne 


The weekly 


) retail grocery outlets. 
continuing survey is 
sales 


THE BAYONNE TIMES sends its staff 
of investigators 


into a 10% cross-section of all 


l Currently a 10 week 
featuring INSTANT COFFEES. 
type of 


are tabulated by brands, 


outlet, sizes, and other pertinent data. 


Send or call for complete details of current and 
contemplated grocery store 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


**Bayonne cannot be sold from the outside'’ 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 


BO 


SPARKLING 


COLOR 


WITH 
AD-COLOR 


DISPLAY YOUR PRODUCT IN BRILLIANT 


TRANSPARENCIES AND COLOR PRINTS 


GNER & MARTIN 


NEW! NEVER BEFORE such full-color transpar 
encies and prints in quantity! Rich shadows, 
clean highlights, precision fidelity. Used by 
leading advertisers 

BUY DIRECT- our prices are eve-openers! Satis 
faction, fast service GUARANTEED. Write for 
samples and prices. Color correction for ulti 
mate accuracy 


AD-COLOR CORP. 652 S. Arroyo Parkway, Pasadena 1, Calif 
PRODUCERS OF OF FICIAL RUSE PARADE COLOR PRINTS 


ls House-To-House 


Selling Doomed? 


The Supreme Court's recent decision upholding the val- 


idity of local laws forbidding door-to-door selling will 


probably stimulate the passage of more similar ordinances, 


but most direct sellers see a satisfactory way out. 


The Supreme Court decided re- 
cently that nothing in the Constitu- 
tion protects door-to-door salesmen. 
If a local law says they're nuisances, 
that’s that; they can be arrested. And 
so, there may be a wave of municipal 
ordinances. 

The Court’s decision (Frank H. 
Breard vs. Alexandria, La.) was on 
a test case, initiated by Breard and 
his employers, whose business is that 
of securing magazine subscriptions 
and renewals by house-to-house sell- 
ing. Starting several decades ago, 
there has been a drift by cities toward 
adoption of the “Green River” type 
of ordinance, and Alexandria is one 
of 400 cities that have attempted to 
rule out or severely restrict, all house- 
to-house selling, often with exceptions 
for milk and other daily consumption 
items. 


6-Point Situation 


Before the Supreme Court handed 
down its verdict, anti-canvasser laws 
were upheld in the state courts of the 
following: Colorado, Louisiana, New 
Mexico, New York and Wyoming. 
They were declared invalid in the 
courts of these states: Florida, Geor- 


gia, lowa, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, Oklahoma, 


South Carolina, Texas and Virginia. 
The most frequent grounds for con- 
demnation, but not accepted by the 
Supreme Court, were that canvassers, 
at worst, are not public, but private, 
nuisances and can be handled by “No 
Trespassing” signs over the knocker, 
and that salesmen shouldn’t be de- 
prived of their livelihoods. 

By virtue of the Court decision, 
this roughly is the situation: 


1. A| community may prohibit 
house-to-house canvassing, except in 
the 11 states just mentioned. It prob- 
ably may not keep out a salesman 
who’s been invited to call. 


2. Canvassers may solicit invita- 
tions—by rnail or telephone, for in- 
stance. A town can’t interfere with 
the mails. Many progressive direct 
sellers didn’t wait for the Supreme 
Court decision to cut out cold can- 
vassing and make calls by invitation 
only, 


3. Although house-to-house can- 
vassing may be stopped altogether, it 
may not be exclusively taxed. Taxa- 
tion purposely discriminates against 
one kind of selling and so interferes 
with interstate commerce. Complete 
prohibition, on the other hand, pro- 
tects privacy. 


4. Commercial canvassers may be 
subjected to arrest, but not those who 
want to convince you of the good or 
evil in some Ism. They are protected 
by the Free Speech clause. 


5. The case on which it was de- 
cided seemed to involve every possible 
argument for the defense. The can- 
vasser sold magazines and so could 
talk about ‘Free Press”; he made his 
living by selling and could protest 
that his living had been taken from 
him; he came from another state and 
sold an out-of-town product and so, 
on two counts, could claim the pro- 
tection of the Commerce clause. All 
were dismissed. Anybody going to 
court with fewer arguments will also 
lose his case: that is, a brush salesman 
can’t make the Free Press point. 


6. The protection of people’s pri- 
vacy has acquired high legal status. 
This is emphasized by the distinction 
between taxes on canvassers and out- 
right prohibition. 


A dissenting opinion by Judge Vin- 
son brought out that the anti-can- 
vasser statutes had been born during 
the depression, in an atmosphere of 
buy-at-home sentiment. The push for 
them came, in his opinion, not from 
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New 
in your picture 


piece 


Something that has a lot of advertisers wor- 
ried these days is where television fits into 
their advertising picture. They’re asking... 


Can | afford to go into television, or can I 
afford not to go into it? 


If | do go into it, where and how should 
television be fitted in to produce the 
most effective results? 


Part of the answer, as always, depends upon 
good advertising judgment. 


The other part depends upon a sound 
knowledge of this new medium—upon a 
proved ability for buying time, choosing 
shows, and creating commercials that, com- 
bined, will bring a maximum return for 
every television dollar. 


Today, the advertising agencies that are 
providing the soundest answers to their 
clients’ questions about television are gen- 
erally those with long-standing records for 
good judgment in using every medium of 
advertising. 


And in the new medium—television— 
Young & Rubicam has devoted the time 
and effort, has assembled the man-power 
and mind-power, has made the sizeable in- 
vestment it takes to attain a position of 
leadership in a new field. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 


Advertising * New York Chicago Detroit 


San Francisco Hollywood Montreal Toronto Mexico City London 


‘Who buys the most 
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SEURNITURE 
AND RUGS? 
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Among the readers of all the multi- 
million-circulation newsstand-sold 
magazines reported by Starch* 


American Home 
Magazine 
again ranks £57 


highest 
reader-families making purchases 


with the percentage of 


in this important category 
*42nd Starch Consumer Magazine Report, Jan Dec. 1950 


{merican Home is read and re-read by more 
than 2.800.000 families... because “Some 


people can t think of anything but home!” 


Bes 


Brown-Forman Appoints 


Robinson S. Brown, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed regional sales manager and sec- 
retary of Brown-Forman Distillers Corp., 
Louisville. Getting ahead in _ business 
like Mr. Brown are thousands of regular 
Wall Street Journal readers throughout 
the nation—executives and their aides 
who make or influence decisions on 
planning, production, selling and buying. 

( Advertisement) 
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harassed housewives, but from local 
storekeepers. He pointed out that the 
Alexandria statute exempted the 
local milkman, butter-and-egg man 
and vegetable and fruit peddler. The 
competitors of companies selling door- 
to-door, he emphasized, are local mer- 
chants. It’s all a plot to grasp local 
monopolies. 


Merchants "Protected" 


Whether Vinson’s right about that 
or not, it is to be supposed that local 
shopkeepers in other communities will 
try to cash in on the verdict. Many 
of them will feel that the housewife 
should be “protected” against hordes 
of salesmen. 

Probably, the opinion will gener- 
ate not only more ordinances, but 
also law suits. The appearance of 
local sales taxes evoked years of liti- 
gation, which, step by step, drew the 
lines between local and_ federal 
rights. So should the statutes regu- 
lating selling. As they are enacted, 
companies will try to by-pass them. 
The method that is indicated will be 
to secure invitations to their solicitors. 

The companies that canvass needn’t 


en 


>) 


~N 
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surrender, yet. They have all sorts of 
recourses. Some states have sanctioned 
doorbell ringing, town laws notwith- 
standing. The Supreme Court did not 
overrule state courts, whose decisions 
stand. So, ordinances can be fought 
in local courts. There’s nothing to 
prevent state legislatures from passing 
laws on behalf of canvassers: Usually 
the law-making powers of incorpor- 
ated cities are defined at the state 
capital. 

Finally, Congress could pass a law. 
The decision expressly says that, in 
the absence of federal legislation, 
there’s no reason to tear up the local 
ordinances on federal grounds. Local 
governments can’t interfere with in- 
terstate commerce and Congress de- 
cides what it is that interferes. Notice 
that some time ago Congress did bow 
to companies that sell door-to-door by 
keeping their salesmen, on request, off 
the Social Security rolls. 

If all these efforts fail, the only 
recourse will be to change sales tech- 
niques. It then would be necessary 
to keep lists of the towns in which 
laws are passed and there to work by 
mail order, by telephone or some 
other way that local governments 
can’t touch. 


“We're not salesmen; we're three separate surveys!" 
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Effective JAN. 1, 1952 


wes THE ATLANTA 


. JOURNAL 


on, & AND 


= CONSTITUTION 


“|| Will Be The ONLY Magazine 
Distributed on Sunday 


To More Than 450,000 Families 


By 


Che Atlanta Zournal 


“Covers Dixie Like the Dew” 
AND * 


THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 


“The South’s Standard Newspaper” 


National Representatives 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


New York Chicago Detroit Atlanta Los Angeles San Francisco Philadelphia Boston Syracuse 
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Ewing Galloway 


“THE TOUGHEST SALES ARGUMENT comes from the customer whose thinking is negative 


—which is a two-dollar term for stubbornness. 


This is often the case among strong-willed, 


self-made people who have minds of their own." These people require patience ... and 
the velvet glove. A salesman who quarrels with them seldom comes out with an order. 


How to Head Off 
Arguments with Prospects 


BY DR. DONALD A. LAIRD 


A sale is a meeting of minds, not a clash. A buying decision 
requires a buying mood, not a heated prove-the-other- 
fellow-wrong atmosphere. Here are practical examples. 


Almost every sale has a few pitfalls 
that can trap the salesman into an 
argument with the prospect. But sales 
are rarely closed by winning argu- 
ments; it is better to win the cus- 
tomer. An argument may be as fatal 
in selling as it is in social conversa- 
tion. 

The most common pitfall is when 
the prospect expresses doubt. 

“That aluminum stepladder looks 
as if it would not be strong enough 
for a big man,” is an example. An 
inexperienced salesman might wade in 
to argue or to contradict the state- 
ment. But successful salesmen have 
formed more helpful habits to head 
off arguments. They win by agree- 
ing, first, with the customer’s doubt. 
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“That is a light stepladder,” the 
salesman agrees. ‘““Many people are 
afraid it is not sturdy enough,” he 
continues, to reinforce his agreement 
with the customer’s doubt. ‘However, 
you may have noticed that the alum- 
inum is shaped in channels, as it is in 
airplane and railway car construction. 
That makes it as strong as steel. This 
ladder is safe for a 400-pound load. 
And interior decorators are buying it 
because it is so easy to carry. You'll 
be amazed at its lightness when you 
lift it.” 

That is sometimes called the “Yes 
—but method” of heading off an ar- 
gument. Agree first with the pros- 
pect’s doubt, then proceed to point 
out something additional he should 


consider. ‘““Yes, Mr. Prospect, I agree 
with you, but looking deeper into it, 
etc.” is the general procedure. 
Here are a few phrases which can 
be used to ward off doubts: 
“It does seem like that, but... 
“T see your point, but .. .” 
“T understand what you mean, 
ee 
“That 
a 
“T dan’t blame you, but...’ 
‘“That should be considered, 
a 


”» 


certainly seems logical, 


’ 


Thin Ice in Selling 


Another common pitfall is when 
the customer makes an_ erroneous 
statement such as ‘“Those extra tubes 
don’t improve the radio any.” Errone- 
ous statements may be made because 
of ignorance, but they may be a sign 
that the prospect is trying to talk him- 
self out of wanting the product. So, 
welcome erroneous statements as a 
possible indication of weakening, or a 
tip-off on what to emphasize in con- 
cluding the sale. 

The experienced salesman has 
learned to allow misstatements to pass 
without mention. He says: ‘“That is 
interesting,’ and then proceeds with 
the presentation. It is a fool’s errand 
to go out of one’s way to prove that 
the customer is wrong. To prove that 
he is wrong is likely to kill his buying 
mood. 

When a misstatement has to be 
corrected in the interest of the sale, 
it can be done with the “Yes—but 
method.” It never helps the buying 
mood to tell a customer bluntly that 
he is wrong; it has to be done subtly 
without injuring his self-esteem. Ex- 
perienced salesmen never give the im- 
pression of triumph over a customer’s 
expressed ignorance. 

When a customer makes some ab- 
surd statement, some salesmen are 
tempted to make fun of it or to say in 
a belittling way, “You claim.” “You 
claim” is a vicious expression to use 
because it implies an untruth on the 
part of the prospect. You might as 
well set fire to the roof and go to 
bed as to use “You claim” with a 
prospect. “You say” is another expres- 
sion which is antagonistic if voiced 
in the wrong tone. 

A less common pitfall—but a seri- 
ous one—is to meet with the prospect 
who is a chronic arguer. He keeps 
family and fellow-employes on edge 
with needless arguments. He delights 
in contradicting people flatly and ir 
watching them squirm. He is a person 
who argues because it makes him fee! 
better about his own inferiority 01 
because he thinks he has to be on the 
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It’s time we got working mad! 


As we listen to the latest insults from 
Moscow, we’re likely to get fighting 
mad. 


Instead, we’d better use our heads 
and get working mad. 


It is clear by now that Stalin and his 
gang respect just one thing—strength. 
Behind the Iron Curtain they’ve been 
building a huge fighting machine 
while we were reducing ours. Now 
we must rebuild our defenses—/fast. 


As things stand today, there is just 
one way to prevent World War III. 
That is to re-arm—to become strong— 
and to stay that way! 


This calls for better productivity all 
along the line. Not just in making 
guns, tanks and planes, but in turn- 
ing out civilian goods, too. 


Arms must come first. But we must 
produce arms at the same time we 
produce civilian goods. 


ee ee Le 2 
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We can do this double job if we all 
work together to turn out more for 
every hour we work—if we use our 
ingenuity to step up productivity. 


Ta 


All of us must now make sacrifices 
for the common good. But we're 
working for the biggest reward of all 
—peace with freedom! 


FOR A FREE COPY OF “THE MIRACLE OF AMERICA” 
MAIL THE CC. PON to Public Policy Committee, The Advertising 
Council, Inc., Dept. B.P., 25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Messages to Education Field 
Reach into American Homes 
CHICAGO :—The more than 26,- 
000,000 youngsters in our public 
schools carry their teachers’ com- 
ments and opinions home with 
them, says George C. Rawson, 
Executive Vice President of State 
Teachers Magazines. 

“Every parent knows the weight 
of authority their children invoke 
with ‘Teacher says’—”’ Miss Raw- 
son continues. “Many advertisers 
and industry groups have found 
that it is highly important to them 
that teachers be well informed 
about their field or product. And 
they find they can reach 86 per 
cent of the teachers and_ school 
executives in State Teachers Maga- 
zines.” 

The 44 State Teacher Magazines 
have a combined circulation of 
839,934 school people. Each maga- 
zine is individually edited and pub- 
lished for the teachers and school 
administrators in one state. 
State Teachers Magazines can be 
bought as a group, or individually 
selected to parallel distribution or 
operating territory. For the com- 
plete story of this great “influence” 
market and how to reach it, send 
for the new booklet “My Teacher 
says .. .” Write to Georgia C. 
Rawson, Executive Vice President, 
State Teachers Magazines, 309 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
1, Illinois. 


Who spends the most to 


i AND 
REDECORATE? 


Among the readers of all the multi- 
million-cireulation newsstand-sold 
magazines reported by Starch * 


American Home 
Magazine 
again ranks £57 


with the highest percentage of 
reader-families making purchases 
in this important category 
*42nd Starch Consumer Magazine Report, Jan. - Dec. 1950 


American Home is read and re-read by more 


than 2.800.000 families . . . because “Some 


| people can’t think of anything but home!” 
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contrary side. 

Take a tip and squash his argu- 
mentative attitude with flattery. He is 
likely to look you challengingly in the 
eye; his voice may sound scornful; 
his muscles may be tensed. If he is 
the type of person who argues that 
the aluminum ladder is too flimsy, his 
argumentative attitude should be 
squashed with flattery in this manner: 

“I’m glad to talk with someone 
who really knows ladders. Will you 
tell me what you think about the 
channel construction, too?” This is 
similar to the ‘“Yes—but method,” 
but it can be called the “‘Flatter—ask 
for more method.” Instead of telling 
the “but” part himself, the salesman 
asks a question which prompts the 
argumentative person to tell the posi- 
tive side of the story. 


Handling Born Scrappers 


The flattery should be conveyed by 
more than words. Try to express in 
your facial expression admiration for 
his wisdom. 

It is difficult to win an out-and- 
out argument with a chronic arguer. 
Don’t try to meet his argument head- 
on. Soften the would-be adversary by 
flattery, and switch the argument 
back to him by asking for positive 
information. 

It is futile to tell the chronic ar- 
guer anything. Instead, ask him to tell 
you and thus lead him to tell himself. 
Let him carry the ball; you direct the 
plays with your questions. 

It takes a loud voice to keep an 
argument going. 

When you see an argument com- 
ing, it often helps to head it off by 
deliberately keeping your voice soft— 
not low and cold, but soft and friend- 
ly. A soft, friendly voice protects you 
from stumbling into the pitfall and 
gives the other person a non-argu- 
mentative voice to imitate! He can’t 
argue in a whisper. 

The toughest sales argument comes 
from the customer whose thinking is 
negative—which is a two-dollar term 
for stubbornness. This is often the 
case among strong-willed, self-made 
people who “have minds of their 
own.” They resist the other fellow’s 
ideas and tenaciously cling to what 
they believe are their own _ ideas. 
These people, more than most, want 
to believe that they are buying and 
are not being sold. 

Selling the self-willed customer 
may require a slow planting of ideas 
and then waiting until the prospect 
claims them as his own ideas. This 
method is particularly needed when 
selling products that run into money 
and when the sales requires several 


calls. The first few calls are to get 
acquainted and to plant ideas. The 
salesman who wants to make a quick 
sale-and-run cannot plant-and-culti 
vate. 

Sometimes the plant- and-cultivate 
method can be shortened by develop- 
ing the sales presentation from the 
prospect’s statements. 

If the prospect happens to be stub- 
born, you can keep his stubbornness 
at a minimum by quoting his own 
observations several times during the 
presentation. He is flattered by defer- 
ence to his ideas and will not quarrel 
with his own remarks. He believes 
you are going along with him when 
you are actually leading him your 
way—subtly and slowly. A few use- 
ful expressions in accomplishing this 
are: 

“You gave me this idea...’ 

“Isn’t this what you had in mind a 
moment ago...” 

“Here’s something in line with 
what you've been saying. . .” 

The plant-and-cultivate method is 
useful when you discover that the 
customer needs something he doesn’t 
know he needs. To say bluntly “Your 
tires are about on their last mile” 
comes as a shock which may precipi- 
tate a negative rather than a buying 
mood. It is better to subtly plant the 
idea by saying, “You take good care 
of your auto, but isn’t that tread a 
bit smoother than usual?’ A gentle 
phrasing makes it easy for the cus- 
tomer to adopt the idea of buying a 
new tire as his own idea. 


’ 


Sustain A Buying Mood 


As you doubtless know by now, a 
course in debating, or out-arguing the 
other person, is about as useful for 
the salesman as a battle axe would be 
in a plate glass factory. A sale is a 
meeting of minds—not a clash. A 
buying decision demands a_ buying 
mood—not a_prove-the-other-fellow- 
wrong mood. 

An argument with a customer is a 
hazard. Sales managers report that 
the most frequent failing among in- 
experienced salespeople is to try to 
prove their customer is wrong. 

To keep selling costs down, a suit- 
able selling atmosphere has to be de- 
veloped by the salesman. The sales 
conversations and situation shou'd 
make it a friendly atmosphere: He'p 
the customer feel important; inspire 
trust; make it easy for the customer 
to decide. 

It seems easy—but it takes practice 
and perpetual care to develop hab'ts 
and phrases that sustain that atmos- 
phere and leave the salesman in co:- 
trol of the buying situation. 
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“THERE’S MONEY IN REMODELING.” Send for this new 64-page book. 


Hi Free to any manufacturer who asks for it on his letterhead, 
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But most prospects say ''show me" the need .. . 


How Alemite’s Sales Aids 
Cut Technical Jargon 


Each truck owner and many motorists are prime prospects 


for Alemite's tachometer. Few are aware of the usefulness 


of this device until they are shown. A slide film arouses in- 


terest; portable demonstrator provides on-the-spot proof. 


Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago, 
has been using a slidefilm since July, 
1950, in connection with a tachom- 
eter portable demonstrator to sell its 
new electric Tachometers. The field 
is a large one: 9,000,000 trucks in the 
United States alone are ripe for in- 
stallations. It is envisioned, too, that 
in time millions of motor cars will 
carry them as added equipment. For 
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truck and marine diesel engines they 
are already considered a must. 

The company sells through 49 dis- 
tributors who employ between 250 
and 300 salesmen. These sell to the 
jobbers, wholesale parts houses, who 
in turn employ from 10,000 to 12,000 
salesmen. The idea is to have every 
jobbing house, according to its size, 
equipped with one or more portable 


demonstrators. 

“These demonstrate to public gar- 
age and repair shop operators, car 
and truck dealers, fleet operators and 
even super service operators,” says 
kK. N. Robinson, distribution sales 
manager, Instrument Division. ““The 
portable demonstrator is a specially 
designed case of the size and weight 
of a portable radio and is easily car- 
ried. You just set it on a car seat or 
on the floor of the car. To demon- 
strate, you make the simple connec- 
tions and there you are.” 

Installation steps are: 

1. Install sending switch on dis- 
tributor by removing distributor cap 
and rotor; place sending switch in 
position ; replace rotor and cap. 

2. Plug in wire cable between 
tachometer and sending switch and 
make connections to engine and 
ground. 


Basic Questions 


Suppose that the owner of a truck 
fleet is the object of the demonstra- 
tion. He will be asked these questions: 
Are fuel and maintenance costs steal- 
ing your profits? Are your accidents 
on the increase? Your breakdowns 
more frequent? Are your schedules 
slower? Then he is told this: 

The Stewart- Warner _ electric 
tachometer shows engine speed in 
revolutions per minute and enables 
the driver to keep engine speeds with- 
in the economy range at all times— 
in any gear. It tells him when to shift 
gears to avoid lugging and overspeed- 
ing, the two worst enemies of efficient, 
economical operation. 

It has long been recognized that a 
tachometer is a must for proper diesel 
operation. The use of multiple gear, 
automatic transmissions, over-drives, 
etc., makes a tachometer equally 
necessary for gasoline operation on 
passenger cars as well as buses, trucks 
and marine engine installations. 

Foreign-made sports cars now are 
generally factory-equipped with tach- 
ometers; all racing cars today have 
them. It started with those enthusi- 
asts whom the most of us think of as 
“engine nuts.” They are the fellows 
who make a fetish of performance. 
They, or their prototypes, have bee: 
present in many lines of scientific e 
deavor and they lead the way to be 
ter things in the field of advancemert 

To illustrate what tachometer cc 
trol means to a driver, the demon 
strator may make two points: A m 
wagon driver, for example, may co\ 

a route of perhaps only 15 miles, 
his motor engine will run steadily 
many hours. A car driven in heavy 
traffic may be held up by stop lig! ts 
or brought to a full stop by heavy 
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Based on an interview with E, N. ROBINSON, 


Distribution Sales Manager, Instrument Div., Stewart-Warner Corp. 


trafic many times in a day, but the 


engine will be running all the time. 


For these, the tachometer counts 
engine revolutions rather than over- 
the-road miles and tells the mainte- 
nance man the real amount of work 
done by the engine, regardless of the 
distance traveled by the vehicle. It 
also warns the driver with electric 
swiftness whenever he is wasting fuel. 
By keeping the “needle” within 
proper range, indicated on the dial, 
a truck or bus driver can save dollars 
every day. Cost of installation? Well, 
around. $35 up to $55 per car per 
unit plus a few minutes labor charge. 


Cuts Guesswork 


The sound slidefilm, made by Bow- 
man Films, has 82 frames and is 
titled, “Putting RPM to Work.” 
Among the points brought out during 
a presentation of the film are: 

“It’s important for truckers to put 
every RPM to work. To make fullest 
and most efficient use of the engine at 
all times, thereby cutting waste and 
cost.” 

A driver has to do a lot of guess- 
work and, no matter how good he is, 
he’s liable to make mistakes. With 
only engine sound to guide him, he 
may overspeed in low or intermediate 
gears, using unnecessary fuel. Then, 
on approaching a grade, he may try 
to make it on high, but finds he can’t. 
The result is ‘lugging,’ which puts 
strain on the engine and wastes fuel. 

Various slides show a driver and 
his truck in many _ predicaments: 
looking irritated as he shifts gears; 
rushing down a steep grade (speed 
lines on the slide) ; close-up shot of 
the truck’s brakes smoking, etc. 

Close-ups then show, with proper 
explanations, how the tachometer 
needle warns the driver instantly 
every time he is on the brink of 
error and tells him in a flash what 
correction he should make. 

One frame, for example, shows a 
driver talking earnestly to a fleet 
owner in an office setting. The sound 
track comments: 

“Any driver who has ever used a 
tachometer wants one on his truck 
because it makes a tough job easier 
and safer.” 

When this part of the sales talk is 
over the sound slidefilm becomes edu- 
cational from a technical point of 
view. It shows, step by step, the sim- 
plicity of installation with comments 
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on ruggedness and protection from 
shock and vibration. Long life and 
trouble-free performance are empha- 
sized. 

The car dealer and garage man has 
a special attention-getting appeal 
when, showing a jam of cars on the 
highway, this message comes up: 

“The virtually untapped private 
car market is one you can well in- 
vestigate with an eye to ever-growing 
sales.” 

Then, a slide showing a jobber 
salesman using the portable demon- 
strator to impress a prospect. Start- 
ing sharply with, “This is the port- 
able demonstrator,’ pictures and 
sound track carry the viewer through 
a carefully prepared routine which is 
aimed, not only to sell the portable 
demonstrator to the prospect but to 
tell him how he may use it to create 
sales for himself. 


Point-of-Purchase 


Approaching the end of the sound 
slidefilm, demonstration of a device 
known as the “Display Master’ is 
introduced. This is a point-of-pur- 
chase display unit, for permanent in- 
stallation, which shows a tachometer 
mounted in position on a steering post 
with all connections in clear sight for 
easy inspection, with the sound track 
saying: 

“This is display material that stops 
the eye and captures the mind wher- 
ever shown. It’s factual, without frills 
or false promises, and it has punch.” 
Then this final message: 

“A powerful national advertising 
campaign in magazines truckers read 
regularly, will do much of your pre- 
selling work for you, preparing the 
way for your clinching demonstra- 
tions. 

“Yes, here’s what you asked for— 
Stewart-Warner electric tachometers 
—made to meet an industry-wide de- 
mand for better, more efficient instru- 
ments that enable truckers to accur- 
ately count the miles that count!” 

“When you start out to sell to in- 
dustry you are talking to business- 
men,” says Mr. Robinson. “In my 
opinion nothing influences a sales as 
quickly as a good demonstration that 
proves, beyond all argument, that the 
item you are selling will insure dol- 
lar-saving or make dollar profits. For 
why is a man in business? It’s to make 
money isn’t it? Then talk dollars to 
him. 
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What You Can and Can't Do Now 


To Raise Salesmen’s Pay Rates 


BY JEROME SHOENFELD 


Company salesmen come under Regulation 6 issued by the 


Wage Stabilization Board and agents are covered by OPS 


Ceiling Price Regulation 34. In the absence of limiting inter- 


pretations, rules allow employers considerable leeway. 


Judging by Government mail, 
salesmen and sales managers have 
every conceivable notion, except the 
right ones, about how the rules 
against pay increases apply to them- 
selves. For example, they believe you 
can increase salaries 10% but not 
commissions; you can increase com- 
missions but not salaries; you can, (or 
can’t) increase either, neither, or 
both. 

It would be nice to report that the 
mixture of opinion is accurately sorted 
by men answering sales managers’ let- 
ters, that wrong ideas are corrected 
and right ones confirmed. That’s ex- 
actly what is not yet happening. 
“This point has not yet been ruled on 
by the Board” is a recurring out for 
the poor letterwriter who is almost as 
much at a loss as his correspondent. 
In the absence of points that have 
been ruled on, employers are supposed 
to observe and officials to enforce the 
spirit of regulations as well as they 
can. 

One difficulty, but not the only 
one, is that present regulations do not 
directly apply either to executives or 
to outside salesmen. They were 
handed down by the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board, interested more in factory 
and office workers. A new organiza- 
tion, the Salary Stabilization Board, 
will rule on compensation for the 
upper crust. 


Regulation 6 


For a good while the term, ‘Salary 
Stabilization Board” connotated 
everything except the existence of a 
Board—organization charts showing 
lines of authority, assigned lawyers 
and economists, etc. The President 
had not yet found people to join it. 

Members of the SSB staff feel 
pretty sure that “in a general way” 
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regulations governing wages will ap- 
ply to salaries and commissions. Since 
a basic inconsistency would anger 
whoever got the short end, it’s reason- 
able to take that much for granted. 
So, it becomes a matter of applying 
the wage rules to salesmen. 

The basic order is Regulation 6: It 
is to wages as the general price freeze 
of OPS is to prices. It allows a 10% 
increase for an “appropriate em- 
ployee unit” over the pay period near- 
est January 15, 1950. It was interest 
in union labor that led to application 
of the order to “employee units” 
rather than to individuals. 

A unit is comprised of those who 
are customarily raised or docked un- 
der like circumstances. The regula- 
tion gives no instructions for identify- 
ing such units; later rulings probably 


"If you and | want to stir up 
a resentment tomorrow that 
may rankle across the decades 
and endure until death, just 
let us indulge in a little sting- 
ing criticism—no matter how 
certain we are that it is justi- 
fied." 


"How to Win Friends 
and Influence People” 
by Dale Carnegie 


will, case by case. The general idea 
is that you might have one compensa- 
tion policy for office help, one for the 
shipping department, another for out- 
side salesmen. Or, there might be 
different policies for men who handle 
different products or who are in dif- 
ferent territories: One group might 
be on straight salary and another on 


straight commission, etc. Those who 
are treated alike form a unit within 
your company. 

There are concerns without easily 
described salary policies. People get 
raises when they demand them loudly 
enough, or when the boss, who is 
playing it by ear, takes it into his 
head. How will that boss recognize 
the employe units. Some Government 
men say the payroll records surely 
would disclose some pattern or other, 
even if management wasn’t aware of 
one. The possibility is allowed of a 
company in which each employe com- 
prises a unit of one; but it’s more 
likely, in such a case, that SSB would 
lump everybody together. 


Break for $50,000 Men? 


There have been rumors that the 
policy of the SSB will be more liberal 
than that of the Wage Board. Execu- 
tives in top brackets—$50,000 and 
$100,000—have been demanding in- 
creases above the 10% now allowed. 
It’s obvious, of course, that such a 
policy would be dynamite—yet some 
Government lawyers suggest prepar- 
ing for the blast. 

Many companies grant special 
benefits: pensions, insurance policies, 
etc. These need not be taken into 
the 10% if they were given before 
January 25 of this year. If granted 
subsequently, they are part of the 
raise-budget. 

A bonus paid before January 1), 
1950, may be repeated. If it was 
fixed at some rate of gross sales, net 
profits or some similar figure, it my 


be continued at the same rate. If, on 


the other hand, it was based on the 
earnings of individuals, it probab'y 
would come within the 10%. In that 
case, it’s the total of bonus and salary 
increases that would be limited. 

It’s the unit’s pay roll that may not 
be increased more than 10% over the 
base. A sales manager is free to <1- 
vide this 10% as he pleases. If, for 
example, there was a unit of two pc:- 
sons, he could raise one 20% and t” 
other nothing; in a unit of three, o 
man could get a 30% increase bzl- 
anced against nothing for the other 
two. An increase of something above 
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Who buys the most 


Among the readers of all the multi- 
million-circulation newsstand-sold 
magazines reported by Starch* 


American Home 
Magazine 
again ranks £sz 


with the highest 
reader-families making purchases 
in this important category 


percentage of 


*42nd Starch Consumer Magazine Report, Jan.- Dec. 1950 


American Home is read and re-read by more 
than 2,800,000 families... 
people can’t think of anything but home!”’ 


because “Some 


| for several lower-pay men; 
| other hand, a 15% raise, say, for the 
| office boy wouldn’t greatly affect the 
| rest of the force. 


-™ J 


10% for the man already getting the 
highest pay within the unit could 
prejudice the possibility of increases 
on the 


Insofar as these rules will apply to 


| selling forces, a sales manager must 


budget raises. Roughly, the total 


| budget is 10% of the January 15, 


1950, pay roll, allowing, however, for 


| changes in the number of persons in 


each employe unit. For wage labor, 
a method for fixing the budget has 
been set. The average hourly rate on 
January 15, 1950, is calculated, and 
multiplied by the number of men in 
the unit for the date on which raises 
are to be given. Some similar scheme 
must be applied to salaries and com- 
missions. 

For salesmen working on commis- 
sion, it’s the commission rates that 
are frozen rather than earnings. Rates 


| can’t be increased more than 10% 
| without permission of the Board. It’s 


to be seen that this sets no limit on 
commission earnings based on the old 
rate; they can go high as the sky. 


| The same rule applies to overriding 
| commissions : 
| are frozen. 


Rates but not amounts 


If you’ve already granted a 10% 
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. give your men the edge of selling a 
full line on hand for next morning delivery. Get details today 
of Lehigh’s warehouse-distribution service for sales efficiency. 


2? HOUR 50-MILE 
DELIVERIES 


increase in salaries, you probably can 
increase commission rates by the same 
amount. 

Staff lawyers are not sure of just 
how rules on units will apply to com- 
missions. One guess is that the aver- 
age rate paid to the men in a unit 
can’t go up more than 10% 

These seem to be the rules for erm- 
ployed salesmen. There are two res- 
ervations: (1) the one already men- 
tioned, which brings outside salesmen 
and executives under SSB; (2) the 
prospect that the 10% ceiling won't 
stick. One union has already punc- 
tured it and others sooner or later 
will follow. There will be a series 
of special interpretations allowing in- 
creases in salaries above the ceiling 
in this or that special circumstance. 
Then the regulation will have to be 
rewritten, with new percentages, per- 
haps, replacing the old. 


CPR 34 


Sales agents don’t come under the 
WSB or the SSB at all, but instead 
are subject to the OPS price regula- 
tions. Which agency will take juris- 
diction in a given difficult case will 
have to be decided by once more 
arguing about the old legal rules dis- 
tinguishing between employes and 
contractors. 

Agents’ fees are covered by Ceiling 
Price Regulation 34, which is mostly 
devoted to such services as that of 
barber, tailor or repairman; but Sec- 
tion 12(b) slips in commission sellers, 
buyers, brokers and auctioneers. The 
sales agent applies his highest com- 
mission rate between December 19, 
1950, and January 25, 1951, to the 
ceiling price of the product. If he’s 
selling below ceiling, his commission 
is applied to the actual price. To 
apply it to an above-ceiling price 
would be to violate two regulations 
instead of one, 

Suppose an agent points out that 
he had obtained higher rates durin; 
the base period and so increases his 
commission to you. Usually, it’s 
violation for him to ask for you : 
pay the increase. Ceilings, accordis: 
to other paragraphs of the regulatio: 
are based on the highest rates chart: 
to “each class” of customer. If y: 
were getting a lower rate last winte 
than the rest of the trade, you mus 
retain that lower rate. 

It’s to be noticed that emplo\ 
salesmen and sales agents get differen 
deals: the di ween the wy 
the Govern: ‘reated wag 
and prices. cause dissat s- 
faction by eit depending on 
where the p ;; But so it 
stands for a 
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IN PITTSBURGH for example, THE POST-GAZETTE 


will help sell the customers of ALL the RESTAURANTS, 
BARS AND LIQUOR STORES! Not just the million 
who live in A.B.C. Pittsburgh, but also the two million more 
who buy from your dealers in the 143 cities and towns 
of 1,000 population within 50 miles of Pittsburgh. 

Yes, the Post-Gazette can really route your advertising 
as you route your salesmen both in and out of the Central City. 
Pittsburgh’s Post-Gazette is second in city circulation and first by far 

in the balance of the market with two-thirds the population. 
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Veleckle pre-tested “tow-end where” seggestions 
fas copverting leads inte sow lightiog inutefletions 


No campaign is complete without a promotional wrap-up. That's why . . . 


Sylvania Assigns Major 


Sales Role to Its Kits 


This case-history on kits for distributors and lighting con- 


tractors provides current ideas on how to acquaint every- 


one in your sales line-up with present policies and to give a 


package full of ideas which can be put to work at local level. 


Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., is 
engaged in an intensive promotional 
job to develop local lighting contrac- 
tor business—particularly on fluores- 
cent fixtures. 

The program is designed to build 
up the local contractor’s prestige and 
to help him to create sales leads and 
bigger profits in his immediate field of 
operations. Reason: Sylvania main- 
tains—in its case at least—that local 
electrical contractors and_ dealers 
make up the base of the marketing 
pyramid inasmuch as the ultimate 
user’s most intimate contact with the 
manufacturer is his local outlet. 

The three facets of the program 
are: 

1. A packaged cooperative direct 
mail campaign, each step of which is 
preceded by... 
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2. A “conditioning” campaign di- 


rected to distributors and utility com- 
panies. 

3. Extensive support of the direct 
mail campaign and local contractor’s 
efforts in magazine and television ad- 
vertising. 

There are two notable features 
about the direct mail campaign: 

1. Each piece of promotional liter- 
ature is certain to reach the local 
contractor's prospects because it is 
mailed from Sylvania headquarters. 
Since correct timing of mailings is 
essential to the success of the cam- 
paign, the material is not sent in bulk 
to the contractor to be sent out to 
prospects when and if he has the 
time and inclination. 

2. To sharpen his sense of valua- 
tion of the campaign, the contractor 


is expected to bear a small part of 
the cost—postage only. To partici- 
pate in the campaign, he must provide 
a mailing list of at least 100 pros- 
pects. 

Accelerating the campaign is a 
complete kit for electrical contrac- 
tors: “A  Power-Packed Business 
Building Program.” It was presented 
to each distributor at a January meet- 
ing, in an outer jacket labeled “‘Here’s 
a Big Helping Hand for You!” It 
soon earned the title of ““A Kit With- 
in a Kit” because the wrap-up not 
only gives the Sylvania distributor 
the complete campaign picture, it 
gives him and his field staff tools with 
which to work with electrical con- 
tractors. 

In the left-hand pocket of the over- 
jacket (or so-called distributor’s kit 
are samples of direct mail pieces 
which are available to the distributo’ 
for coverage of contractors in his ter- 
ritory. Samples include two over-siz° 
post cards and two broadsides. The: 
are also samples of double spreads an 
one-page advertisement from the cut 
rent magazine campaign. 

Printed on the front page of the 
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Low-cost 1-paper coverage 
of a “high-spot” 
Michigan market! 


)S- 
Kalamazoo is a Sales Management the rest of the 200,000 trading area. 
2 “high-spot” Michigan market that The Booth-published Kalamazoo 
iat rates an “A” on any advertiser’s Gazette is one of the lowest rate- 
ie schedule. Nothing saturates a market per -line- per-thousand papers in 
i like a good newspaper . . . and the America. Don’t forget . . . you 
"5 Kalamazoo Gazette really pours it can select your markets with news- 
It on ... 34,534 copies for 35,005 papers. Select a Booth market and 
; families in the county . . . plus you get a great market and a 
yt heavy merchandisable coverage of great paper! 
yr . 
it 43,902 daily net paid 
4 AH. Kuch, , The Joho E. Lute Co.; 
; 110 E. 42nd Street, 4 Michigan Avenue 
For further facts, call— < Wew York 17, New York; Chicago 11, Illinois, 
r- Murray Hill 6-7232 Superior 7- "4680 


Kalamazoo Gazette 


one of 8 Booth Michigan newspapers 
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first teaser card is this question: 
“What does any trademark mean?” 
The reverse side carries a facsimile of 
the Sylvania “Qualified and Author- 
ized Lighting Contractor” seal. Copy 
provides the answer to the question 
on the front: “The assurance placed 
in any trademark depends on the 
breath of integrity, quality of work- 
manship, and conscientiousness 
breathed into it by its users.” 

The face of the second teaser post 
card poses the question “When is any 
trademark effective ?”” The answer on 
the reverse side is ‘Any trademark to 
be effective must be displayed so as 
to be seen again and again.” 
Three facsimiles of the authorized 
Sylvania contractor emblem illustrate 
the message. 

The No. 1 broadside is designed to 


COMING 


July 15 | 
August 1 
August 15 | 
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"What Women Like and 


Dislike about Packages 


Today" 


impress the local contractor with the 
advantages to be gained if he promi- 
nently displays the authorized con- 
tractor seal. It is pointed out that: 

1. Customers and prospects who 
see the emblem in national advertis- 
ing and on their TV screens will be 
reminded of a wiring or lighting job 
they have been putting off. They will 
be conscious of the emblem and will 
have additional confidence in the 
electrical contractor who displays the 
emblem. 

2. Architects who see the seal in 
national advertising will be reminded 
of the local authorized Sylvania con- 
tractor. 

3. General contractors, sub-con- 
tracting electrical work, will remem- 
ber the authorized contractor because 
they associate him with the “Quali- 
fied Lighting Contractor” emblem in 
national advertising. 

A section of this first broadside is 
devoted to reproductions of the one- 
page advertisements appearing in such 
national magazines as Time, News- 
week, and Business Week — adver- 
tisements featuring the ‘Qualified 
Lighting Contractor” emblem. 

Another section of the first broad- 
side reveals how ‘Qualified Lighting 
Contractor” service is promoted on 
Sylvania’s television show “Beat the 
Clock,” telecast over 34 CBS-TV 


stations. 
Trade Advertising 


A third section of the broadside 
tells how the impact on specific buy- 
ers and specifiers is achieved by trade 
advertising in 16 publications includ- 
ing Architectural Record, Progres- 
sive Architecture, Magazine of 
Building, Nation’s Schools, Electrical 
W orld and Factory Management and 
Maintenance. 

The final section carries a sales 
message to the local lighting con- 
tractor in which he is told: 

“Only you can breathe life into this 
emblem. Up to now Sylvania’s ad- 
vertising has only reminded custom- 
ers and prospects of you. Only you, 
by using the emblem, can turn a re- 
minding message into a sale. Your 
use of the emblem on your truck, win- 
dows, on your letters and in your 
ads—backed by your service and qual- 
ity workmanship will make the Qual- 
ified Lighting Contractor seal a bea- 
con in your area.” 

The second broadside urges the 
local lighting contractor to tie in with 
the co-ordinated national advertising 
campaign—to study his ‘“‘Power- 
Packed Business Building Kit.” All 
sales aids are described in detail. 

It is emphasized that all sales tools 


are free to the local contractor except 
postage—which amounts to oniy one 
cent per name per mailing. 

Sylvania prints all booklets, calen- 
dars, post cards, and imprints the 
local contractor’s name, address and 
telephone number on each promotion- 
al piece. Sylvania writes and multi- 
graphs letters, fills them out and even 
signs the contractor’s name for him, 
All material is mailed on a pre- 
arranged schedule—usually once each 
month. 

In the right-hand pocket of the dis- 
tributor’s wrap-up kit is “A Power- 
Packed Business Building Program” 
—the complete promotional package 
evolved by Sylvania to help the local 
lighting contractor sew up the maxi- 
mum business within his trading 
area. 

The kit enables the distributor to 
study all the material Sylvania has 
made available as sales tools for the 
contractor. In format the package 
resembles the distributor’s wrap-up 
except that it incorporates three 
pockets instead of two. 

Pocket No. 1 is titled ‘““How Syl- 
vania Supports the Goodwill and 
Business Building Program.” In it 
are: 

1. Instructions on how the contrac- 
tor can put the program into opera- 
tion. 

2. Facsimile of the “Qualified 
Lighting Contractor” decal which is 
available in 8 and 12-inch sizes. 

3. Catalog portfolio of sales aids. 

Pocket No. 2 is labeled ‘“How to 
Get Leads through Direct Mail Cam- 
paigns” ... 

1. To commercial and 
prospects. 

2. To architects. 

3. To general contractors. 


industrial 


Convert Leads 


Each of the three folders contains 
samples of promotional literature. 

No. 3 Pocket carries on its flap 
“How to Convert Leads into New 
Business” valuable, pre-tested 
“how and where” suggestions for con- 
verting leads into new lighting ir- 
stallations. This pocket contains the 
manual, “A New Simplified Method 
of Planning and Selling a Fluorescent 
Installation.” 

This guide presents fundament: 
information required for normal fluo- 
rescent lighting installations. Wri‘ 
ten in non-technical language by 2 
lighting salesman who has had o: 
the-job experience in making succes:- 
ful layouts ever since fluoresce: 
lighting was introduced, this book rv- 
places scientifically complex data wit) 
short cuts, rules of thumb and ger- 


— 


t 
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:1 know-how that simplify the sell- 

+ of lighting installations. 

Here’s how the local electrical con- 
t-actor is briefed in putting the co- 
ordinated program into operation. Of 
course, he has already received a pre- 
liminary outline of the procedure in 
the broadsides sent to him. Then, 
through personal contact work of 
S:lvania distributors’ staffs, the value 
id scope of the program for him is 
clarified and he is given a personal 
review session of each step vital to 
the complete success of the program 
in his own market. 

It is made clear to the local con- 
tractor that his mailing list is im- 
portant and that he must have a mini- 
mum of 100 names. He is given help 
on list-building. The contractor is 
urged to make up separate lists (a) 
consumers (b) architects, (c) general 
contractors. Low cost of participa- 
tion is pointed out. If a contractor 
has 200 consumer prospects, 25 archi- 
tects, and 10 general contractors, his 
outlay would amount to $13.05. 

The contractor is also urged to 
utilize “classified” Telephone Direc- 
tory ads which are included in his 
kit, and the newspaper mats which 
he may order by number so that his 
name may be kept before the public. 
He is coached in the application of 
a sound public relations approach. By 
offering to appear before luncheon 


pS) 


and dinner groups, social and busi- | 
ness organizations to deliver the one- | 


half hour talk which is included in 
his kit, he can spread the doctrine 
of “good lighting promotes efficiency 
in any establishment.” 


The distributor’s field representa- | 
tive makes sure that the local con- | 


tractor does not overlook possibilities | 


for building prestige through local | 
radio and TV stations. Sylvania sup- | 


plies a prepared script for interviews | 


and instructions on how to approach 
the stations with the proposition. 


Last, the contractor is shown how | 


he can rely on the manual, “A New 
Simplified Method of Planning and 
Selling a Fluorescent Lighting Instal- 
lation” as a “bible” when he is con- 
tacting prospects and submitting esti- 
mates for installation jobs. Included 
in this manual is the offer to provide 


the contractor with an additional, | 


complete “estimating kit” containing: 
1. Lighting estimator slide rule 
2. Lighting layout specification 
sheets 
3. Lighting layout plastic template 
4. Sylvania price schedules 
5. Sylvania “All Line” folders 
6. Sylvania lighting catalog 
This kit is priced at $1.00. 


Sylvania’s Business Building Pro- | 
gram is not confined to a limited peri- | 


od. Plans for campaigns for this fall 
and spring are already crystallizing. 


“There isn't anything wrong with the machine. He just eats 
peanut brittle while he dictates." 
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For (9 yours, 


Make your account our next success story! 
Write, wire, phone: 


Advertising since 1712 


The D 


For factual in- 
formation on the 
Detroit Market 
—write to the 
Promotion and 
Research De- 
partment... 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


etroit News 
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Record Redemptions! 
“Spectacular Sales! 


‘eg 


--GET IN NOW ON THE NEXT 


DONNELLEY 
COUPON 
ROUND-UP 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeee 


‘Group Ride’”’ your coupons with 
coupons for other, non-competitive 
products. Results are powerful: 


Homemakers receive enough coupons 
to get really excited. Record redemp- 
tions are further encouraged by full- 
page newspaper advertising and in- 
tensive detailing. And the cost to you 
is only a fraction of what you’d pay 
to do the job yourself! 


Reservations for the next Donnelley 
Coupon Round-Up—September 17 to 
October 15—are now being accepted 
for: 

Atlanta - Boston - Chicago: Cincinnati: 
Cleveland - Columbus - Dayton - Den- 
ver - Detroit - Indianapolis - Kansas 
City - Los Angeles-Long Beach - New 
York - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - St. 
Louis - San Francisco-Oakland- Toledo. 
Choose any number of these markets. 


But only one product in any classifi- 


rc a 
€/ > cation can be accepted for a given 


‘ market, so we urge you to— 


A q 

y SB ACT NOW, before markets you 
ye KA want are picked off by your com- 
‘4! petition. Write, wire or telephone 


Fk our nearest office. 


ROUND-UP IDEA 
IS RIDIN’ HIGH! 


“On a cost basis ... most suc- 
cessful promotion ever put behind 
Parkay Margarine.” — KRAFT 

, Foops COMPANY 


*‘Amount of couponed 
- merchandise moved by our 
stores was .. . phenomenal.” 

— NATIONAL TEA Co. 

“Sales of (well-known cake mix) sky- 
rocketed from one case to 20 the first week.” 
— PAULI’S SUPER Foop MarRKET, Chicazo 
“Our accounting department was deluged 


with these coupons.’”’—BiGc BEAR Mak- 
KETS, Detroit 


THE REUBEN H. DONNELLEY 
CORPORATION 


{DIRECT MAIL DIVISION) 


727 Venice Bivd. 
Los Angeles 15, Celif. 
Richmond 0221 


305 E. 45th St. 
New York 17, N.Y. 
Oregon 9-4000 


407 E. 25th St. 
Chicago 16, ill. 
Victory 2-3232 
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What Creative Selling Has Done 
For a Lack-Luster Product 


(Continued from page 39) 


a jiffy to look like handsome, sturdy, 
s t-up boxes. It shows how they save 
storage space and simplify original 
t ansportation and movement from a 
store’s warehouse to wrapping desk. 

The film is at the disposal of the 
company’s jobbers and its own sales 
staffs in San Francisco headquarters 
aiid Los Angeles and Chicago branch 
ofices. It is loaned to department 
stores and other large retailers to use 
in teaching sales personnel how to 
handle and make best use of Andre 
folding boxes. 

“Our salesmen never have been— 
and we hope never will be—order 
takers,’ Mr. Andre says. “No rep- 
resentative of our company goes to a 
customer to ask, in effect, ‘Need any 
boxes?’ They go in as experts who 
can — and will — solve a customer’s 
packaging problems.” 

An important customer for candy 
boxes was using a box which Mr. 
Andre believed could be improved. 
“We didn’t go in and try to sell him 
on making a change. Instead, we had 
a box designed to meet his particular 
needs. We brought it to him and dem- 
onstrated how and why it would bet- 
ter meet those needs. He was im- 
pressed not only with the features we 
were trying to sell him, but with the 
care we had taken to hand-make a 
facsimile of the kind of box we be- 
lieved would help him do a better 
packaging and promotion job.” That 
box did not win the order—but it led 
to discussions which helped the com- 
pany produce one that did. 


Prospect's Skeptical 


Skeptical at first of Mr. Andre’s 
willingness 
nothing, a prospect has been known 
to question why the company should 
take that much interest in his busi- 
ess. Mr. Andre or his representative 
eplies: “If we can help you to in- 
crease your sales volume, that will 
help us to increase ours because you'll 
yuy more boxes from us.” 

A mass producer of boxes, the 
\ndre company likes mass promotion 
nethods. One of the company’s favor- 
te ways to get over a product or an 
dea is to stage something unusual 
luring a convention or trade show. 
.. At the First Western Packaging 
show held in San Francisco a few 
ears ago an Andre stunt received 
‘ttention out of all proportion to its 
‘ost. The company had little boxes 
nade up with plastic record tapes. 
\ thumb nail run down the tape 
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to give something for. 


would cause the box to say very 
loudly: “Andre Paper Box.” 

Five thousand Andre Talking 
Boxes were given away during the 
show and for days one could hear 
them announce ‘Andre Paper Box” 
in the showrooms, near the booths of 
competitors, in hotels and streets. 

A gift shop show also introduced 
the new stock boxes to the trade. The 
company had 100 samples made up 
by hand and put on exhibit. Three or 
four salesmen were present to take 
orders and to note what sizes were 
most in demand and the types pre- 


ferred. Production was rushed and 
numbers of small, medium-size and 
large orders were quickly filled. Small 
merchants, grateful, came back for 
more, Out of this grew the Stock 
Boxes Division of the company. The 
demand for its products are steadily 
growing. 

Showing their appreciation of be- 
ing able to do as handsome a packag- 
ing job as big city stores and promote 
their store names without heavy ex- 
pense out of proportion to their pos- 
sible volume of sales, gift shops and 
smaller retailers are buying the new 


As Uncle 


Sam Sees It: 


distinet Metropolitan area. 
This is a rich area where the 
Akron Beacon Journal has 


100% Coverage 


The 
plus... 
plus... 
plus... 
plus... 


THE AKRON MARKET 


fhe U. S. Bureau of the Census 
defines Akron as a separate and 


THE RICH AKRON 
METROPOLITAN AREA 


(Summit County) 


Akron Metropolitan Area 
- 13 Townships in Portage County 

7 Townships in Medina County 
- 4 Townships in Wayne County 
- 4 Townships in Stark County 


make up Akron’s Retail Trading Area......a market 
vhere practically every home receives Akron’s ONLY 
daily and Sunday newspaper. 


A rich market where there is 
no substitute for the Beacon 
Journal if you wish to reach 
and sell Akron Buyers. 


SUMMIT 
co. 


Cuyahoga 
Fall 


Barberton 


(Summit County) 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


John S. Knight, 


Publisher 


Represented Nationally by: Story, Brooks G Finley 
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1,150,000 


MEN ont WOMEN 
WORKING | 


OVER one hundred two million dollars roll 
into the purses of these more than a million 
— Detroit workers every week. That, as you 

will readily agree makes quite an imposing 
marketing opportunity. 


Detroit has over 551,000 skilled industrial workers 
whose average weekly wage is now $80. And 
Detroit’s average family income from wages alone 
runs up to $6,200 every year. Five and one half 
billion dollars is the annual “take” by Detroit's 
“gainfully employed.” 


A good and proved way of tapping the best family 
resources of the Detroit and Michigan market area is 
through the approach you can make each morning 
in The Detroit Free Press. For the Free Press has kept 
pace with Detroit’s marvelous industrial growth. In 
ten years it has increased its weekday circulation by 
38.9%—a greater increase than that of any other 
Detroit newspaper. SELL well and SELL more by 
appealing to the 450,000 families in this area read- 
ing The Detroit Free Press regularly. 


Dhe Detroit Free JArvess 


JOHN S KNIGHT. PUBLISHER 


Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., National Representatives 


DETROIT 


| 
| 


| 


Andre boxes in such numbers that the 
Stock Box Division of the company 
promises to become its major opera- 
tion. 

“Our idea in this division,’ Mr. 
Andre points out, “is to put out a 
product that will help the little fellow 
to merchandise and sell better.” The 
little fellow has responded in such a 
big way that the new San Leandro, 
Calif., plant of the company, com- 
pleted only last year, already is build- 
ing a large addition. Gross sales last 
year were approximately $1,200,000, 
The company expects a gross sales 
figure of $2,000,000 for 1951... 
and this is in the face of the materials 
shortage which has frightened some. 


",.. We'll Invent Some" 


“But if we can’t get materials to 
make the boxes, how are we going to 
fill the orders?” some protested. 

“Get the orders,” Mr. Andre re- 
plied, “keep on selling . . . we'll make 
the boxes. If we can’t get materials, 
we'll: invent some.” And they did. 
Anticipating restrictions on foil after 
the out-break of war in Korea, re- 
strictions which the Government soon 
announced, Andre was prepared. The 
company’s Research and Production 
Department, in cooperation with lead- 
ing ink and adhesive manufacturers, 
worked out a means of making lam- 
inated folding boxes with waterproof 
adhesives and _ coverings bearing 
water-repellent metallic inks (metal- 
ized pyroxin) as the answer to one 
serious shortage. 

During the period of materials 
shortage the company’s lamination 
process places it in a favorable posi- 
tion, providing a new selling point 
which is not neglected. While other 
manufacturers use coated board of a 
certain type, Andre can laminate pa- 
per onto almost any kind of board 
and continue to produce boxes. Thus 
research all along the line pays off. 

Andre is using its advantage to the 
full, continuing to make research the 
vanguard of sales; finding out what 
the market needs and then studying 
to produce it better, simpler, cheaper 
—and never ceasing to sell in both 
orthodox and unorthodox ways. And 
not content with awakening in entir: 
industries the desire for better boxes 
then satisfying that desire, Andre i: 
now preparing to make the publi 
“gift box conscious.” The compan 
will soon contract for television spot 
to remind consumers how the value o 
the simplest present is enhanced if i 
is put into an attractive box. Th 
will supplement the strong and con 
tinuous business paper advertisin 
campaign which has been launched b 
the company. 
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Booklets, Surveys, Market Analyses, Promotion Pieces 
and Other Literature Useful to Sales Executives 


Consumer Analysis of the Pitts- 
burgh Negro Market: A study of 
buying habits, brand preferences and 
ownership of household appliances, 
conducted by the Promotion Depart- 
ment of The Pittsburgh Courier Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., under the super- 
vision of Harold C. Falkoff, director, 
Bureau of Market Research, Du- 
quesne University, with Henry Stam- 
pleman, Inc., as special consultant. 
The area covered in the survey: 
Pittsburgh, McKeesport (as defined 
by the U. S. Bureau of the Census) 
and suburban areas in which there is 
a substantial population of Negro 
families (U. S. Census—1940) : Wil- 
kinsburg, Homestead, New Kensing- 
ton, Oakmont, McKees Rocks, South 
Hills and areas in Monongahela Val- 
lev—a total population of 99,448. 
The scope of this survey has been 
greatly increased over previous Cou- 
rier studies, covering a greater variety 
of products under each classification 
of foods, soaps and cleansers, drugs 
and toiletries, homes and equipment, 
beverages, automobiles and _ general 
habits. It answers many of the ques- 
tions marketers and advertisers have 
been asking about the relative im- 
portance of product usage and brand 
standing in the Negro market. Write 
to Wm. Clyde Page, Promotion Man- 
azer, The Pittsburgh Courier, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pa. 


Opportunities for Industry in 
Fort Worth: A booklet published 
by the Industrial Department of the 
Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce 
presenting detailed information on 
the advantages of Fort Worth as they 
relate to industry. It’s a $7 billion 
‘Texas market, one and one-half bil- 
l'on within 50 miles; a $22 billion 
greater Southwest market—$13 bil- 
lon in Arkansas, New Mexico, Lou- 
isiana, Oklahoma and Texas;.a loca- 
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tion in the geographical center of this | 


area. There are data on manufactur- 
ing, meat packing; grain storage and 
milling; oil refining; work clothing 
and other manufactured products; 
wholesale and retail markets; popula- 


tion and buying power; 1947 and | 


1950 market estimates; raw materi- 
als; agriculture; transportation facil- 
ities; motor freight; utilities; indus- 


trial sites; labor; taxes, etc. Write to | 


Harold S. Foster, Manager, Indus- 
trial Department, Fort Worth Cham- 


ber of Commerce, Fort Worth, Tex. | 


"50 Years of Advertising Su- 
premacy:” A booklet put out by Sz. 
Louis Post Dispatch, showing how 
that newspaper has been first in ad- 
vertising in St. Louis for 50 years; 
how its lead in advertising has in- 
creased through the years, with 1950 
establishing new records in advertis- 
ing volume and leadership—with 30,- 
988,135 lines of total paid advertis- 
ing. Included are figures compiled 
from Media Records, indicating the 
advertising growth of the three St. 
Louis newspapers; distribution of ad- 
vertising in St. Louis in 1950; the 
Post-Dispatch standing in the major 
classifications of daily and Sunday ad- 
vertising; history of the major classi- 
fications of newspaper advertising 
since St. Louis became a three-news- 
paper city (for the years 1933-1950). 
There are circulation comparison fig- 
ures of the three daily newspapers as 
filed with the Audit Bureau of 
Circulation by the publishers for six 
months ending March 31, 1951, also 
of the two Sunday newspapers. There 
are facts about the Post-Dispatch 
readership compared with the other 
newspapers—in the city of St. Louis, 
St. Louis County and the city and 
county combined. Write to Fred 
Rowden, Advertising Director, St. 
Louis Post Dispatch, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Who spends the most to 


REMODEL 
HOMES? 


—— 


Among the readers of all the multi- 
million-circulation newsstand-sold 
magazines reported by Starch * 


American Home 
Magazine 
again ranks £57 


with the highest percentage of 
reader-families making purchases 
in this important category 
*42nd Starch Consumer Magazine Report, Jan. - Dec, 1950 
American Home is read and re-read by more 


than 2.800.000 families... because “Some 


people can't think of anything but home!” 


THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Owners and operators of 
Station WHAS and Station WHAS-TV 
364,123 DAILY © 293,426 SUNDAY 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM CO. 
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"Year of Rededication" 
Drive Starts July 4th 


A “Year of Rededication” to the 
principles of American Democracy 
will be inaugurated with community 
celebration throughout the United 
States on July 4, the 175th Anniver- 
sary of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence. National and local 
plans for observance of the Anniver- 
sary have been developed and set by 
The Advertising Council and The 
American Heritage Foundation which 
ran the famous Freedom Train drive. 

Thomas D’Arcy Brophy, president 
of the Foundation, :and head of the 
advertising agency of that name, ex- 
plains the purpose of the rededication 
ceremonies: “. . . to use this historic 
occasion to emphasize the relationship 
of our hard-won civil liberties to our 
development as a nation and to per- 
suade Americans that only by active 
personal participation in the affairs 
of our country, locally and nationally, 
can we safeguard our freedom. 

“Elaborate plans are underway in 
more than 50 principal cities, and in 
innumerable smaller cities and towns, 
to make this the greatest Fourth of 
July in recent history.” 

C. M. Vandeburg, executive con- 
sultant, American Heritage Founda- 
tion, has announced that Philadelphia 
will lead off the Nation’s celebration 
with a four-day Independence Home- 
coming program, July 1 through 4. 

The President of the United States, 


175 Years of 
American Independence 


in a special executive order issued 
May 17, proclaimed Independence 
Day this year to be a national “Day 
of Rededication.” The order also es- 
tablished a seven-member Commis- 
sion for the Commemoration, with 
Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson of the 
United States Supreme Court as its 
general chairman. 

The Leo Burnett Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago, as the Council’s volunteer ad- 
vertising agency, has prepared na- 
tional advertising materials for all 
media. The Aitken-Kynett Co., Phil- 
adelphia, also has contributed its 
services by preparing special adver- 
tising tailored for Philadelphia and 
Pennsylvania. Co-ordinator of the 
campaign is Donald B. Hause, ad- 
vertising manager of Armour and 
Co. 

The national advertising, as pre- 
sented by Donough Prince, manager 
of Leo Burnett’s New York City 
office, constitutes one of the most 
comprehensive campaigns ever under- 
taken by the Council. 

Twenty thousand complete news- 
paper kits, containing 16 advertise- 
ments for local sponsorship ranging 
from 1,500 down to 100 lines, are 
being distributed to every newspaper 
in the United States. Special adver- 
tisements have also been prepared for 
the 13 original States, and for Phila- 
delphia and the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, and have been distributed in 
special kits which contain the 16 
regular advertisements as well. 


THE SLOGAN for "Year of Rededication" campaian sparked by American Heritage Foun- 
dation and The Advertising Council. Purpose, says Thomas D'Arcy Brophy, president of the 
Foundation: Make Americans aware of their privileges, insure these by civic participation. 
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MUTT AND JEFF 


6y BUD FISHER. 


TAKE THOSE HANDS OUT OF YOUR. 
POCKETS JEFF AND TRY TO LOOK AS | 


DIGNIFIED AS ME.WE'RE MOVING INTO | 
THE TRIBUNE'S 

NEW BUILDING TODAY AND IDON'T | 

WANT TO FEEL ASHAMED i 


NEW BUILDING for The South Bend 
(Ind.) Tribune opened May 20 with cele- 
bration preview and a 102-page edition 
of the newspaper. Many famous syndi- 
cated cartoonists paid tribute—as above 


—and each one typical of its own creator. 


House magazine advertisements 
and an editorial have been sent to 
some 6,000 house magazine editors. 

American Magazine's July issue 
carries one of the full-page advertise- 
ments on the program. The July 
7 cover of Collier’s is featuring a Lib- 
erty Bell, and the issue itself is 
titled, “Our 175th Year of Freedom 
—An American Album.” 

The outdoor advertising industry 


‘is contributing space for 5,000 Free- 


dom posters to be displayed during 
July. Over 90,000 car cards will be 
shown throughout the country in 
space provided by the transportation 
advertising industry. 

A special TV kit containing slides, 
posters, and other visual materials 
illustrating the ““Now Freedom Needs 
you” theme is being sent to 107 
TV stations and the four networks. 

Under its regular Radio Allocation 
Plan, the Council has allocated weeks 
of network radio time to the promo- 
tion of the campaign. 


TV Winning 36,000 Extra 
Customers In New York 


Today’s average television progran 
produces a payoff of 36,000 extra cu 
tomers in the New York metropolita: 
area alone for each brand it adver- 
tises, and delivers 15.6 extra custom 
ers per month for each dollar sper* 
in television advertising — less tha 
seven cents per customer. 

This and other facets of television 
sales-effectiveness picture has been re 
vealed in a special presentation © 
NBC’s ‘Television Today, Its Im 
pact on People and Products.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


249,714 Daily, 256,939 Sunday—Total Net Paid Circulation for May 1951 


JULY 1, 1951 


The World-Herald 


sells the Nebraska 
Western Iowa market... 
14% million people 

with 2 billion dollars 

to spend 


Read by 3 out of 5 Families in 
Nebraska and Western lowa 


Omaha World-Herald 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, National Representatives 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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JACOB A. EVANS has been promoted 
to manager of radio advertising and 
promotion, National Broadcasting Co. 


Since the NBC-Hofstra study of 
two years ago, “recent owners” in the 
New York metropolitan market have 
become veteran viewers. With this in 
mind, NBC has endeavored to find 
out more about: (1) TV audience, 
as a mass market; (2) TV effective- 
ness; (3) The payoff, how many new 
customers per dollar spent in TV ad- 
vertising; (4) Relative effectiveness 
of different TV techniques. 

Under the overall supervision and 
moving spirit of Edward D. Madden, 
NBC vice-president in charge of tele- 
vision sales and operations, field work 
for the survey was undertaken by the 
Psychological Workshop of Hofstra 
College. Development of the entire 
study and the analysis of its findings 
were handled by a special NBC re- 
search staff headed by Dr. Thomas 
E. Coffin. 

The market studied —the New 
York metropolitan area—contains 16 
counties, 4,000,000 homes, and a 
population of nearly 13,000,000. At 
the time the study was made, 51% 
of all families in the area owned tele- 
vision sets. The survey was completed 
in January, 1951. Today it is esti- 
mated that 54% of these families are 
TV set owners. 

Major results of the findings show 
that: 

1. Adult heads of families with 
television sets spend 2% hours a day 


watching television. This compares 
with 61 minutes for radio, 47 minutes 
for newspapers, and 11 minutes for 
magazines. 

2. Seventy-three percent of all 
family heads, TV set owners and 
non-set owners combined, see tele- 
vision every week. Time spent by all 
these household heads gives radio an 
hour and a half a day, television 73 
minutes, newspapers 49 minutes, and 
magazines 13 minutes. 

3. A comparison of similar types 
of products advertised during the day 
and in the evening reveals that day- 
time TV delivers 18.7 extra custom- 
ers per dollar; evening, 18.6. (The 
dollar spent in all cases refers not 
only to time costs, but includes talent, 
production, and all other costs in- 
volving advertising on television. ) 

4. Multiple-brand shows (where 
several brands are advertised on one 
program), according to the survey, 
produce better than the average num- 
ber of customers per dollar for each 
brand, whether they are high or low 
budget shows. 

The survey questionnaire covered 
the viewing of 111 television pro- 
grams on the air at the time. A total 
of 102 hours of programming a week, 
covering all networks and represent- 
ing approximately 75% of all net- 
work programs telecast in the area, 
were examined. There were 187 dif- 
ferent brands of packaged goods and 
durables advertised on these pro- 
grams. 

Of 30 types of packaged goods— 
143 brands—advertised on television, 
results show an average of 26.8% 
more customers among TV set own- 
ers than among non-owners. Indicat- 
ing that the medium is certainly not 
losing sales pull among longer-time 
set owners, customers buying one or 
more TV-advertised brands score as 
follows: 

Non-set owners: 42.8%. 

Owning sets less than six months: 


Set owners for more than six 


LIGHTER MOMENT at Look's 1951 sales convention was a Kodachrome slide presentation, 
"A Salesman". Sample shots above: as he sees himself (left) juggling sales ammunition; as 


the “brass” sees him (right) bright and so early. Joe Bayard of Look’s sales staff is “actor.' 
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SHADOW BOXING in the radio-tele- 
vision battle for markets is in evidence in 
this full-page newspaper ad placed by 
WQUA, Davenport, la., affiliate of CBS. 
Columbia's own mat service is incorpo- 
rated in this local blow for radio at the 
same time the network is pushing TV. 


months and less than a year: 52%. 


Owning from one to two years: 
52.8%. 


Sales results for all 143 brand- 


program combinations showed an 


average increase of 37% more cus- 


tomers among set owners; 35.2% 
among non-set owners who saw the 
programs. 

The study found that there are 
more people in TV homes than in 
non-I'V homes, 62 more per every 
100 families. The average annual 
income for TV families is $4,490 
and $3,846 for non-owners. The 
current survey underscores the fact 
that the 1949 NBC-Hofstra study 
showed that television delivered a 
payoff of 11.6 extra customers per 
dollar spent on TV advertising for 
the 15 brands studied. Today’s com 
parable figure is 11.8. 


EDWIN C. KENNEDY, director of ad- 
Weekly, 
has just been elected a vice-president 
of the Hearst Publishing Co., Inc. 


vertising for The American 
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| IBM Cards used for this survey 
: are available to YOU 
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Use them for fast, COWL territory analysis 


By using only those cards conforming to your 
particular sales territories, you can conveniently 
apply the SALES MANAGEMENT Survey of 
Buying Power to your own market areas. 
Through MARKET STATISTICS, INC., the 
IBM Service Bureau will prepare these analyses 
for you quickly. Or if you have an installation 
of IBM equipment, you can prepare them auto- 
matically right in your own office. 


More than 100 leading manufacturers and dis- 
tributors have adopted this new approach to 
setting scientific sales quotas. 


MARKET STATISTICS, INC. 


It is only necessary to determine what factors 
(or combination of factors) published in the 
Survey would reflect consumer demand for your 
product. If you have any questions on this point, 
you may without obligation consult with the staff 
of MARKET STATISTICS, INC. for complete 
details. For further information on how to use 
the Survey of Buying Power on IBM cards, write 
or phone Dr. Jay M. Gould, MARKET 
STATISTICS, INC., 432 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. (Telephone Mu, 4-3559) 


RESEARCH CONSULTANTS TO SALES MANAGEMENT 


432 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Mu-4-3559 
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Retail Trade Forecast for July, 1951 


The volume of retail trade prob- 
ably will fall to a level of $11.75 
billion in July of this year. Repre- 
senting a decline of nearly 5% from 
July of last year, this drop (the first, 
incidentally, since 1949) will carry 
the current lag in retailing activity 
into what generally will be regarded 
as a retail recession. Several consider- 
ations can be advanced to counter, or 
at least qualify, this rather grim out- 
look. 

In the first place, retail sales levels 
of last July, and this holds for most 
of the second half of 1950, were un- 
duly high because of the initial ef- 
fects on retailing of the Korean crisis. 
Setting this factor aside, current re- 
tail levels represent an increase of 
about 4% over last year. While not 
enough to offset the corresponding 
price gain, this increase also reflects 
in part the sustaining influence of 
special “price war” sales. Since dis- 
posable income levels today are run- 
ning about 8% ahead of last year, 
some hope may be advanced that re- 
tailing will snap back when current 
inventories, at peak levels today, are 
liquidated over the summer months. 

Among those states reporting better 
than average performances for this 
July (as compared with July of 
1950) are: Arizona, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Michigan, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, and 
Texas. 

The leading cities, those with a 
city-national index well above aver- 
age are: Fresno, Calif., 114.7; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 110.9; Akron, Ohio 
110.8; Battle Creek, Mich. 109.8; 
Spartanburg, S. C. 109.5; Bethlehem, 
Pa. 108.5; Corpus Christi, Tex. 
108.5; Muskegon, Mich. 108.2; 
South Bend, Ind. 108.1; Detroit, 
Mich. 108.0; Tucson, Ariz. 108.0; 
Eugene, Ore. 107.8; Passaic-Clifton, 


N. J. 107.8; Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


100 


107.7; Lansing, Mich. 107.5; War- 
ren, Ohio 107.4; Omaha, Neb. 
107.3; Royal Oak-Ferndale, Mich. 
107.1; Augusta, Ga. 107.0; Newport 
News, Va. 106.8; San Diego, Calif. 
106.8. 


Sales Management’s Research Depart- 
ment, with the aid of Market Statistics, 
Inc., maintains running charts on the 
business progress of more than 200 of 
the leading market centers of the coun- 
try. Monthly data which are used in the 
measuring include bank debits, sales tax 
collections, Department of Commerce sur- 
veys of independent store sales, Federal 
Reserve Bank reports on department store 
sales. 


The retail sales estimates presented 
herewith cover the expected dollar figure 
for all retail activity as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census. The figures are 
directly comparable with similar annual 
estimates of retail sales as published in 
SM’s Survey of Buying Power. 


Three Index Figures Are Given 
the first being “City Index—1951 vs. 
1939.” This figure ties back directly to the 
oficial 1939 Census and is valuable for 
gauging the long-term change in a mar- 
ket. It is expressed as a ratio. A figure of 
400.0, for example, means that total retail 
sales in the city for the month will show 
a gain of 300% over the same 1939 
month. 


The second figure, “City Index, 1951 
over 1950,” is similar to the first, except 
that last year is the base year. For short- 
term studies it is more realistic than the 
first, and the two together give a well- 
rounded picture of how the city has 
grown since the last Census year and 
how business is today as compared with 
last year. 


The third column, “City-National In- 
dex, 1951 over 1950” relates the city’s 
change to the total probable national 
change for the same period. A city may 


have this month a sizable gain over the 
same month last year, but the rate of 
gain may be less—or more than that of 
the Nation. All figures in this column 
above 100 indicate cities where the 
change is more favorable than that for 
the U.S.A. The City-National Index is 
derived by dividing the index figure of 
the city by that of the Nation. 


The Dollar Figure, “$ Millions,” gives 
the total amount of retail sales for the 
projected month. Like all estimates of 
what is likely to happen in the future 
both the dollar figure and the resultant 
index figures can, at best, be only good 
approximations, since they are necessarily 
projections of existing trends. Allowance 
is made in the dollar estimates for the 
expected seasonal trend, and _ cyclical 
movement. 


The index and dollar figures, studied 
together, will provide valuable informa- 
tion on both rate of growth and actual 
size of a city market. 

These exclusive estimates are fully pro- 
tected by copyright. They must not be 
reproduced in printed form, in whole or 
in part, without written permission from 
SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 


Suggested Uses for This Data include 
(a) special advertising and promotion 
drives in spot cities, (b) a guide for your 
branch and district managers, (c) revis- 
ing sales quotas, (d) checking actual per- 
formances against potentials, (e) basis of 
letters for stimulating salesmen and fore- 
stalling their alibis, (f) determining 
where drives should be localized. 


A Pre-Release Service Is Available. 
SM will mail, 10 days in advance of pub- 
lication, a mimeographed list giving esti- 
mates of retail sales in dollar and index 
form for the 200-odd cities. The price is 
$1.00 per year. 


* 


% Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level 
of sales compared with the same month 
in 1950 which equals or exceeds the na- 
tional change. 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for July, 1951) 
City 
City City Nat'l 
Index index Index $ 
1951 1951 1951 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. July 
1939 1950 1950 1951 


UNITED STATES 


United States ... 355.2 100.0 11747.0€ 


Alabama 


% Birmingham ... ‘ 101.0 30.77 
98.8 4.56 

100.3 10.0 

Montgomery ... ; 97.6 8.6 


Arizona 


%*& Phoenix 
% Tucson 


508.2 100.7 105.6 19.16 
460.2 103.0 108.0 8.56 
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RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for July, 1951) 


eon City City 
Saw Index Index 
. 1951 1951 
of é VS. vs. 
: 1939 1950 
ves 
= Arkansas 
oO 
ire Fort Smith - 390.3 89.1 
ant Little Rock - 390.4 90.3 
ood 
rily 
nce 
ee California 
Bakersfield 382.9 92.3 
Berkeley ...... 273.0 92.2 
“ ae 463.5 109.4 
ied Lony Beach 377.2 92.1 
na- Los Angeles 311.6 94.4 
ual we Oakland ...... 291.7 96.1 
Pasadena 343.€ 88.1 
ro- Riverside ..... 380.3 90.6 
be Sacramento 315.6 88.2 
or %& San Bernardino 391.0 95.6 
om % San Diego 409.3 101.9 
San Francisco 277.4 92.7 
*% San Jose ..... 350.7 97.2 
ide Santa Barbara 310.4 92.1 
ion %& Stockton ..... 362.7 97.7 
yur w& Ventura ...... 388.4 99.8 
‘is- 
er- 
of 
~~ Colorado 
%& Colorado Springs 341.8 98.7 
Denver ....... 316.6 95.0 
DRE. k's se e-o.e 325.7 93.3 
le. 
ib- 
ti- 
lex 
is Connecticut 
% Bridgeport 288.4 99.2 
% Hartford ...... 288.8 96.1 
Middletown 294.7 92.0 
we New Haven .... 260.0 99.8 
Stamford ..... 324.8 90.1 
e- %& Waterbury 258.3 98.7 
rel 
ith 
a- 
Delaware 
%& Wilmington . 354.6 96.8 
District of Columbia 
% Washington - ST BS 
n) 
| 
Florida 
% Jacksonville 434.8 95.9 
of DE. titewcas 390.6 92.7 
Orlando ...... 312.9 93.0 
Pensacola ..... 354.1 89.0 
w%& St. Petersburg . 278.1 98.6 
Tampa 360.3 92.3 
7; 
5( 
0 
5§ ° 
Georgia 
re 328.5 95.2 
we Augusta ...... 383.8 102.1 
6 % Columbus 395.7 100.9 
* Macon ....... 355.6 98.0 
” % Savannah ..... 325.8 96.7 
JULY 1951 


City 
Nat'l 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1950 


93.4 
94.7 


103.5 
99.6 
97.8 


101.5 


104.7 


100.5 
97.2 
97.5 
93.3 

103.4 
96.7 


$ 
(Million) 
July 
1951 


4.84 
12.61 


5.64 
44.32 
5.83 


18.12 


104.17 


RETAIL SALES 


(S.M, Forecast for July, 


Hawaii 


Honolulu 


Illinois 


Bloomington 
Champaign- 
Urbana 
Chicago 
Danville 
Decatur 


East St. Louis . 


City 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1939 


. 284.6 


313.5 
346.6 


Moline-Rock Island- 


E. Moline 
Peoria 

% Rockford 

Springfield 


Indiana 


Evansville 
%* Fort Wayne 
Gary 
Indianapolis 
Muncie 
% South Bend 
Terre Haute 


lowa 


x Cedar Rapids .. 


Davenport 
Des Moines 
Sioux City 
Waterloo 


Kansas 


Hutchinson 


%& Kansas City .. 


Tepeka 
Wichita 


Kentucky 
Lexington 
Louisville 

% Paducah 


Louisiana 
Baton Rouge 
New Orleans 
Shreveport 


Bangor 


Lewiston-Auburn 


Portland 


. 324.1 


262.4 


357.0 


. 326.7 


370.1 


» R72 


320.5 


. 430.7 
. 291.3 


315.8 
296.3 


. 329.3 
- 25.5 


309.4 


286.5 
339.7 
330.0 


. 478.1 
- 358.0 
. 368.9 


City 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1950 


93.0 


87.9 


91.6 
96.8 
87.2 
95.3 


93.7 
94.3 
99.0 


87.3 
91.7 
92.0 


90.0 
91.4 
89.6 


1951) 
City 
Nat'l 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1950 


97.5 


96.0 
101.5 
91.4 
99.9 


91.5 
96.1 
96.4 


94.3 
95.8 
93.9 


$ 
( Million) 
July 
1951 


21.21 


12.71 
14.44 
12.62 
48.55 

5.93 
16.28 

7.72 


10.47 
44.25 
13.65 


4.00 
5.12 
8.11 
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ONE OF NEW ENGLAND'S BEST 


Pace Setter — Plus 


Middletown is a pace-setter in Con- 
necticut—one of the nation’s top- 
quality states. There are fifteen 
larger cities in Connecticut . . . but 
Middletown hustles past eleven of 
them—to rank fifth in family retail 
sales . . . and moves from sixteenth 
to third in family food sales. Mid- 
dletown’s family retail sales top Con- 
necticut’s average by $816 . . . food 
sales by $151. 


Middletown . .. and the Press... 
are key factors in any Connecticut 
sales program. The Press . . . alone 
. . gives thorough coverage of 
Middletown and the Greater Middle- 
town market—with $68,007,000 re- 
tail sales; $17,792,000 food sales. 


You Always Get MORE in 
MIDDLETOWN 


THE MIDDLETOWN PRESS 


. MIDDLETOWN, conn. 
parte 
. UR NATIONAL REPRESENTAT VE 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


Factsy Os 
‘should i 


about a 


Theres only 
one Way 
to penetrate 
the Maine Market 


p" fate = 
rest 0 ™ 
PORTLAND 


SS - EVENING E EXPRESS 
oy Ss TELEGRAM 
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HARNESS 


The Eagle's Outstanding 


Selling Power 


TO YOUR BRAND NAME! 


Reach 100°, of the city zone 
families, 70°, of the metropoli- 
tan area... 


A $143,219,000 RETAIL SALES 
PACKAGE, INCLUDING 
FOOD SALES OF $36,439,000. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


EVENING 


EAGLE 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Represented by 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


6 SQUARE 
MEALS A DAY 


All sales factors stress Salem’s terrific 
pluses. Food sales, for example are 
88% above par for a city its size. 


Practically double! 


There’s only one explanation — 
Salem’s big city zone . . . 147,700 peo- 
ple spending $153,905,000 for retail 


goods . . . $46,210,000 for food. 


This top-quality market can be sold 


thoroughly . . . most economically... 


only through its own newspaper. .. . 


THE SALEM 
EVENING NEWS 


SALEM, MASS. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
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RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for July, 1951) 


City 
1951 
vs. 
1939 
Maryland 
Baltimore ..... 296.2 
Cumberland 251.8 
Massachusetts 
i 234.4 
Fall River .... 255.2 
Holyoke ...... 247.1 
Lawrence ..... 236.2 
a Paes 310.7 
ree 248.0 
x New Bedford .. 268.5 
Pittsfield ..... 256.0 
3 ere 310.3 
Springfield .... 242.8 
we Worcester ..... 257.6 
Michigan 
% Battle Creek .. 348.4 
% Bay City ..... 375.4 
CO s<acese 388.8 
ee 356.3 
% Grand Rapids .. 339.9 
%& Jackson ...... 312.7 
¥% Kalamazoo .... 319.1 
i 342.2 
% Muskegon ..... 302.7 
% Pontiac ...... 341.6 
¥% Royal Oak- 
Ferndale .... 445.6 
% Saginaw ...... 350.7 
Minnesota 
¥% Duluth ....... 242.6 
Minneapolis ... 286.4 
Se CME cscs 245.7 


City 

1951 
vs. 

1950 


94.0 
91.4 


100.0 
93.7 
89.0 


City 
Nat’! 
1951 
vs. 
1950 


98.5 
95.8 


109.8 


(Million) 
July 
1951 


88.57 
4.23 


6.69 
6.42 


BIG SPENDING 
Puts Only Light Tap 


Royal Oak . . . with the highest pe: 
family income of all cities on the High. 
Spot Cities list . . . spends far abov 
the national family average in retail, 


food, general merchandise, furniture- 
household-radio, automotive and drug 
sales. 


Per family retail sales are $1,262 above 
average .. . yet represent only 59% of 
income—against a 70% expenditure by 
the average U. S. family, 65% by 
Michigan’s. 


The Daily Tribune alone thoroughly 
sells this top-quality market . . . with 
95% coverage of Royal Oak homes. 
More than 13,500 additional circulation 
in South Oakland County gives your 
message a solid impact on a $135,000,000 
market. 


THE DAILY 
TRIBUNE 


Royal Oak, Mich. 


South Oakland's La 


Only Daily 
Represented by 


The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 


NO DETOUR 


You can’t sell Central New York 
without Rome... metropolitan 
hub of a free-spending market of 
industrial wage-earners and 
farm families. 


Over 25,018 
Evenings 


A “preferred” city among the 
nation’s top markets, 


Rome boasts one of the top in- 
dustrial wage averages in the 
state. Family purchases... rep- 
resenting 79% of income... re- 
tail sales gained 271.6% in the 
last 11 years and are currently 
6.2% ahead of June 1950, 


The Sentinel alone covers Rome 
and the surrounding area... a 
market of $95,000,000 retail sales 

. . and offers a direct approach 
to the rich Central New York 


market. 
ROME 
DAILY SENTINEL 


ROME, N. Y. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
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RETAIL SALES 


(S.M. Forecast for July, 1951) 


City 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1939 
Mississippi 
a eee 430.2 
Missouri 
Kansas City ... 349.6 
St. Joseph .... 278.9 
SE UO wcsss 287.8 
Springfield - S61 
Montana 
ee 377.4 
DOE sccadens 221.8 
Great Falls ... 315.6 
Nebraska 
CO ae 309.8 
i. ere 336.0 
Nevada 
SN aitale wastes 320.6 


New Hampshire 


Manchester 296.6 
eee 257.9 
New Jersey 
Atlantic City .. 336.5 
re 310.8 
% Elizabeth ..... 306.5 
Jersey City- 
Hoboken 241.3 
we Newark ....... 255.3 
% Passaic-Clifton 419.0 
%& Paterson ...... 294.1 
ere 278.6 
New Mexico 
we Albuquerque . 669.4 
New York 
ea 291.4 
Binghamton 264.1 
& Buffalo ...... 288.7 
MeO. So ccuwres 272.6 
& Hempstead 
Township 562.7 
& Jamestown . 284.2 
New York ..... 262.5 
w® Niagara Falls .. 304.3 
Rochester 248.1 
re 375.3 
Schenectady 281.0 
JULY It, #961 


City 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1950 


92.7 


95.1 
95.0 
92.6 
94.2 


93.8 
87.3 
90.8 


91.4 
102.4 


93.1 
92.8 


96.3 


City 
Nat’l 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1950 


97.2 


99.7 
99.6 
97.1 
98.7 


98.3 
91.5 
95.2 


95.8 
107.3 


93.7 


97.6 
97.3 


96.8 
98.7 
101.0 


94.4 
100.9 
107.8 
102.2 

93.7 


100.9 


$ 
(Million) 
July 
1951 


8.82 


61.88 
6.36 
80.11 
7.30 


5.51 
4.37 
5.05 


9.45 
27.89 


5.77 


7.86 
2.94 


12.25 


31,968 


OUTSTANDING 


AMONG THE TOP MARKETS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


For the last nine months Passaic-Clifton has 
been ranked by Sales Management as one of the 
top markets in the United States “with a 
national index well above the average.” Here’s 
why: 


Passaic-Clifton’s sales volume for July is forecast by Sales Man- 
agement as 7.8% better than the nation as a whole... tops in 
the state. Passaic-Clifton has been rated “preferred” by Sales 
Management every month of the last 15 ... a record unequalled 
by any other New Jersey city. Since September, Passaic-Clifton 
has led all other cities in the state with the greatest percentage 
gains in retail sales . . . month after month the outstanding 
opportunity for increased sales in New Jersey. Only one news- 
paper offers adequate advertising coverage of this top market. 


THE HERALD-NEWS 


abe annual OF PASSAIC-CLIFTON, N. J. 


audit 1950 


Represented by The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


Holyoke’s Family Sales Higher Than 
Family Income in 22 States 


Retail sales of $4,109 per family . . . $931 above the national 
average . . . reflect the liberal spending habits of skilled wage- 
earner families, who like . . . and can afford ... to live well—who 
buy both quantity and quality in food, clothing, drugs, personal 


comforts and house furnishings. 


We repeat .. . they're good families to cultivate. And the surest 
way to sell them is through the Transcript Telegram—which blankets 
a city zone market of 114,900 people whose living needs last year 
added up to $100,145,000 retail sales. 


The Holyoke Transcript Telegram 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
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THERE'S CONCENTRATED. 
BUYING POWER IN 


WINSTON-SALEM 
LOOK AT THE EVIDENCE 


with 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
SALES of $31,097,000* 


*Sales Management, 
1951 Survey of 
Buying Power 


The JOURNA 
( L& 
br Only Dapers the c 
sch. 9rowin 

Outh’s No, 4 State 


ane JOURN 


Minty Gro. 
an ideal test 


jhe JOURNAL & se 
¥ Papers that 
t an im 

Segment of No 


COU CAN'T Cove 


CAROLINA wie) NORTH 


ITHOUT THE 


WINSTON-SALEM TWIN CITY 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


MORNING SUNDAY EVENING 
National Representative: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for July, 1951) 
City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index 
1951 1951 1951 


New York (cont.) 


265.0 97.2 
88.1 
290.7 95.2 


$ 


(Million) 
vs. vs. vs. July 
1939 1950 1950 1951 


IZE-ABLE.. 


We admit that some cities are 
larger than Little Falls. But 
what has that to do with it? 
All your advertising can pos- 
sibly do is sell individual con- 
sumers . . . aS many and as 
good as your money can buy. 


In Little Falls the individual 
consumer is a good prospect 

in fact a better one— 
36% 


per capita. And one newspaper 


above the national sales 


.. one ad cost... reaches 
all Little Falls 


with total circulation nearly 


consumers— 


two and a half times the num- 
ber of city families. In many 


LITTLE FALLS TIMES 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


Represented by The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


large cities the combined news- 
papers fall short of that per- 


formance. 


Don’t get us wrong. We’re not 
trying to bump New York City 
off your list. We’re simply 
saying that, person for person, 
Little Falls 


often better 


consumers are 
than those in 
cities—and that the 


Little Falls Times delivers a 


larger 


solid market of these quality 
consumers . . . alone, econom- 
ically. For our size, we pro- 
duce as ably as the biggest. 


RETAIL SALES 
. Forecast for July, 1951) 
City 
City City Nat’! 
Index Index Index 
1951 1951 1951 
vs. vs. vs. 
1939 1950 1950 


North Carolina 


Asheville 
¥* Charlotte 


% Greensboro 
Raleigh 

¥* Salisbury 

% Wilmington 
Winstcn-Salem 


North Dakota 


% Akron 

% Canton 

% Cincinnatti 

% Cleveland 
Columbus 

% Dayton 

% Mansfield 
Springfield 

¥% Toledo 

% Warren 

%& Youngstown 


Okichomea 


* Bartlesville 
Muskogee 
Oklahoma City 
Tulsa 


Oregon 


%& Eugene 
* Portland 


Pennsylvania 


. 289.8 
265.9 
. 348.0 
301.4 
329.2 
- 307.3 
. 262.8 
. 249.5 


% Allentown 
Altoona 

* Bethlehem 
Chester 

* Erie 
Harrisburg 

% Johnstown 
Lancaster 


$ 
(Million) 
July 
1951 
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9.43 
5.51 
5.45 
L.62 


1.80 
2.58 
3.58 
7.40 


‘ 
g 


ALTOONA, 


”ennsylvania’s 


ideal Test 
Market 


It’s well isolated from other 


Jt has typical distributive outlets. 
Its citizens have average incomes. 
It has a splendid mixture of industry 


and farming. 


It has excellent year-round stability 


and a good record as a test city. 


Also, the Altoona Mirror is a cooper- 
com- 


ative evening newspaper. It 


pletely blankets the market. 


EAltoona 


Mirror. 


ALTOONA'S ONLY 
EVENING NEWSPAPER 


Richard E. Beeler 


Advertising Manager 


cities. 


To sell Norristown, 


Penna., as _ Norris- 
town retailers and 
Philadelphia depart- 
ment stores 
do—you MUST use 
the newspaper 


on the inside... 


the one and only 


NORRISTOWN, PENNA. 


Ni Reaee ge Ne jie RMR LS ET eS 


Represented Nationally By 
The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency 


JULY t, t984 


NORRISTOWN 
TIMESHERALO 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for July, 1951) 


City 
Index 
1951 

vs. 
1939 


City 


Index 


1951 
VS. 


1950 


Pennsylvania (cont.) 


Norristown . 308.3 
OH Cl /sc.4s 237.7 
Philadelphia ... 296.7 
% Pittsburgh . 320.2 
Reading ...... 291.2 
Scranton ..... 256.2 
Wilkes-Barre . 248.8 
rer 270.6 


Rhode Island 


% Providence 
Woonsocket 


. 272.6 
. 261.8 


South Carolina 


Charleston . S23 
Columbia ..... 370.1 
* Greenville . 405.4 
% Spartanburg - 463.7 


South Dakota 


Aberdeen ..... 433.3 
Sioux Falls 328.4 
Tennessee 
* Chattanooga 313.6 
Knoxville ..... 345.3 
x Memphis ...... 363.6 
Nashville ..... 333.5 
Texas 
ww Amarillo ...... 496.6 
Austin 398.1 
Beaumont . 418.9 
% Corpus Christi . 479.3 
bets a *. 399.1 
wEI Paso ...... 437.3 
% Fort Worth 467.3 
Galveston ..... 331.3 
% Houston ...... 414.1 
x Lubbock ...... 681.3 
San Antonio .. 407.0 
re 462.9 
Wichita Falls . 360.5 


94.8 
85.3 
91.9 
105.7 
93.5 
90.2 
88.6 
96.1 


98.2 
94.0 


91.6 
89.4 
99.7 
104.5 


89.8 
93.2 


City 
Nat’l 
Index 
1951 

vs. 
1950 


99.4 
89.4 
96.3 
110.9 
98.0 
94.5 
92.9 
100.7 


102.9 
98.5 


$6.0 
93.7 
104.5 
109.5 


94.1 
97.6 


$ 
(Million) 
July 
1951 


28.27 
3.98 


7.61 
9.66 
8.31 
6.77 


3.25 
6.01 


| 
| 


| 
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The 
POST 
Story 


The POST has been building read- 
er-confidence for nearly half a cen- 
tury. Character is the word. 


The POST editorial and news staff 
keeps a sharp focus on local, state. 
national and_ international affairs. 
Material is presented factually, intel- 
ligently and reflective of a keenly 
accurate prophetic impulse. 


There is an everlasting and ener- 
getic leaning to TRUTH. 


These are the things you buy when 
you buy POST space... 
are the reasons POST advertising 
pays and pays. 


and these 


\ 


“THE-SALISBURY PosT/ 
Sal.sbur'y> North Carolina —Y 


. 


WARD-GRIFFITH COMPANY 
Representatives 


Nided by Fos 


um- 
ou know how 2 Sub 
mer 7 dense and pene 


summer 


\./Mass 


osperous 
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A CLOSE-UP 
OF YOUR BRAND 


News gets attention to the degree that it does a close-up of the reader’s 
daily life. 


What woman is going to get excited about female headliners when 
the paper’s filled with news of women she knows . . . news of socials, 
showers, weddings, births, sickness? 


Who’s interested in reading about medals to big shots when they gave 
the kids diplomas at the high school last evening? About a wreck hun- 
dreds of miles away when Joe Collins’ smash-up at Main and Elm is 
a front-page story? About a New York fire when the sights and 
sounds of the 3-alarm at the lumber yard can be relived in tonight’s 
paper? Which story would you choose—about someone you never 
saw ... Or someone you knew? 


Shopping is part of that same close-up picture. People we know, asso- 
ciate with, entertain, stimulate our shopping needs, influence our buy- 
ing habits. Isn’t it logical to advertise in the only newspaper that links 
us with these people . . . instead of with strangers? The Localnews 
daily of course. 


“LOCALNEWS DAILIES—basic advertising medium’’ 


The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 


NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK e* DETROITe* CHICAGO e BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIAe PITTSBURGH e SYRACUSE 


Hl 
Se 


| 
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RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for July, 1951) 
City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index © $ 
1951 1951 1951 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. July 
1939 1950 1950 1951 


Utah 


Salt Lake City . 


Vermont 


Burlington 
Rutland 


Virginia 
Lynchburg ; 

x Newport News . 
Norfolk 
Portsmouth 
Richmond 
Roanoke 


Washington 
Seattle 
Spokane 
Tacoma 
Yakima 


West Virginia 
Charleston .... 308.1 


Huntington 
Wheeling 


Wisconsin 


* Appleton 
Green Bay .... 
Madison 
Milwaukee 
Racine 
Sheboygan 
Superior 


Wyoming 
¥ Casper ’ 
Cheyenne . 92.5 97.0 3.77 
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RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for July, 1951) 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for July, 1951) 


5.42 
8.45 


3.65 
2.20 


7 


City City 
City City Nat'l City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ Index Index Index $ 
1951 1951 1951 (Million) 1951 1951 1951 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. July vs. Vs. vs. July 
1941 1950 1950 1951 1941 1950 1950 1951 
CANADA Nova Scotia 
Caiada ......... 284.4 105.0 100.0 829.10 % Halifax ....... 260.3 106.3 101.2 11.27 
Alberta 
Calgary ....... 321.4 1033 98.4 1411 Ontario 
% Edmonton - 358.3 108.7 103.5 14.51 Hamilton ..... 240.6 103.7 98.8 17.73 
London ....... 227.8 100.6 95.8 7.70 
Ottawa ....... 220.6 103.3 98.4 15.22 
%& Toronto ...... 242.6 108.4 103.2 82.12 
British Columbia x Windsor ...... 243.6 108.9 103.7 11.06 
%& Vancouver ..... 348.1 107.9 102.8 42.78 
Victoria ...... 289.1 100.3 95.5 8.99 
Quebec 
H % Montreal ..... 261.9 106.3 101.2 $7.47 
Manitoba wk Quebec ....... 246.5 107.3 102.2 13.19 
Winnipeg ...... 259.6 97.9 93.2 30.81 
New Brunswick Saskatchewan 
Saint John ... 235.9 96.4 91.8 4.93 Regina ....... 282.9 95.6 91.0 


Motorola Pays Off In 
Stockholder Contest 


Mack D. Norton, Atlanta, Ga., meat packing supervisor, has been 


tapped for Motorola's third annual "Stockholder of the Year" award. 


The suggestion system under which the award is made was set up 
three years ago to encourage stockholders to contribute ideas for 


helping the company to improve management procedures. 


) For his winning suggestion, which had to do with associating the 
company's automobile radio reputation more closely with television 
merchandising, Mr. Norton receives an all-expense vacation, a 
Motorola television set, and a trophy to be presented at a banquet 


in his honor. 


Idea for the award was developed by Paul V. Galvin, Motorola 


president, and Robert W. Galvin, executive vice-president. 


_ 


JULY 1, 1951 
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Chester Times 


For bicycles or any other commodity in thriving Delaware County 
. the Hometown daily. Unlike the commuter-circulation 

right to the nerve center of this better-than-$290-million retail 
National Representatives: STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


(Pa.), select the newspaper that will give your ad dollars more 
of the nearby Philadelphia newspapers, the Chester Times gets 


"Peddling" Bicycles ? 


mileage . . 
market. 


BULL THROWERS 


AWARD 


Presented By Sales Managers 
@ WITH A SENSE OF HUMOR 
@ STIMULATES SALES MEETINGS 
Write us . . . We'll Send You A Picture 
(No one will call} 
BETTER BUYS CO. 
So. Ozone Park 20, New York 
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Sales Rating Board Forecast: 
Possible Decline: Need of Promotion 


Retail sales for the third quarter 
of 1951 are expected to be slightly 
lower than either the level of the sec- 
ond quarter of 1951 or the third 
quarter of 1950. That is the majority 
view of the Board of Judges of Fu- 
ture Sales Ratings, the 300-man 
board of authorities in Government 
and business who decide the relative 
sales outlooks for the 100-plus indus- 
tries listed on the next page. 

This expectation is based on a 
variety of factors, including the tre- 
mendous bulge in sales caused by the 
outbreak of the Korean War in the 
third quarter of 1950 (making good 
comparisons this year difficult), the 
recently declining price level, a rising 
sales resistance by the public as the 
atmosphere changes from inflationary 
to deflationary, and (a_ frequently 
mentioned point) ineffective or inade- 
quate sales efforts by many business- 
men. 


Promotions Reverse Tendency 


The panel shows more inclination 
to hedge than in years; many main- 
tain that a surrender of the shortage- 
and-inflation philosophy and an all- 
out return to the fine, old-fashioned 
art of selling could well result in a 
considerable increase in sales during 
this third) quarter over the third 
quarter of 1950. 

It is felt, significantly, that regard- 
less of the status of fair-trade laws, 
price-cutting in itself is an indication 
of an oversupply of goods and insuff- 
cient buying interest—and there is an 
effective remedy for that besides 
price-cutting; that is, more and better 
advertising and selling. 

Price cutting, after all, represents 
a temporary economic phase; retailers 
must meet fixed expenses and main- 
tain a certain percentage of gross 
profit or go out of business. They 
may move their stock out rapidly in 
a price war, but invariably must make 
a profit sooner or later. Eventually, 
too, dealers must re-stock their stores 
and the manufacturer will naturally 
want to thresh out with the dealer the 
healthiest pricing policies for all con- 
cerned. 

Inventories are close to a new, all- 
time high, and stocks in the hands of 
retailers are valued about a third 
higher than in 1950 at this time. The 
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situation in consumer durable goods 
(even in some brands of automobiles) 
is critical, with price cuts, liberal 
trade-in allowances and premium 
offerings in evidence, and, more 
lately, soft goods also have been piling 
up. 

Instead of having consumers pound- 
ing and pleading at their doorsteps, 
businessmen may have to fight for 
markets this year. The time is not far 
away when the nation’s industrial 
plant will be able to meet normal 
civilian goods requirements along 
with defense needs, short of world 
war. 

As the situation is seen to be shap- 
ing up now, civilian goods supply 
this year will exceed the demand, 
even though there may be some scat- 
tered shortages. These are likely to 
be short-lived, however, and usually 
associated with concentrated military 
purchasing or speculative buying. 

Of course, it is realized that the 
largest portions of present inventories 
were turned out at a time when pro- 
duction on defense orders was just 
about getting under way; neverthe- 
less, current production continues rel- 
atively high—far greater than many 
of the less optimistic forecasters had 
anticipated. 


Capacity Is Growing 


Since the end of World War II 
in 1945, the nation’s total capacity to 
turn out goods of all kinds has been 
increased sharply. More than $84,- 
000,000,000 has been spent on new 
plant and equipment in the last five 
years, and a record-breaking $23,- 
910,000,000 is scheduled to go into 
new plant and equipment this year. 
Expansion of productive capacity is 
among the factors that was not given 
enough consideration when _ orders 
were placed in such heavy volume in 
the closing months of 1950 and the 
early part of this year. 

Productive ability of the United 
States not only is tremendous, but it 
is growing rapidly. New inventions 
promise to cut corners and increase 
efficiency further. In reflection of our 
ingenious ability to produce heavily 
even with cutbacks in raw materials, 
businessmen should logically plan on 
normal or less-than-normal inven- 
tories by the year-end, and many of 


the panel experts believe they should 
have their selling organizations in 
tip-top shape by that time, so that the 
fight for markets may be successfully 
carried on. It is felt that competition 
is likely to intensify considerably as 
output continues high and the public 
turns ‘‘choosey.”’ 


Individual Industry Prospects 


The prospects for individual indus- 
tries vary considerably, of course; we 
believe, however, in getting the ex- 
pert judgment of the 300 authorities 
who comprise the Board of Judges of 
Future Sales Ratings that we have 
obtained some of the best possible 
(and in many instances the only 
available) estimates of the likely fu- 
ture sales trends of the 100-plus in- 
dustries which are rated. 

‘Two types of ratings are presented: 
the Size Rating and the Sales Pros- 
pect Rating. (Keys for these ratings 
are given at the top of the Future 
Sales Ratings table page.) To obtain 
the dollar significance of the ratings, 
these two ratings must be studied in 
conjunction with one another. 

Supplementing the Sales Prospect 
Rating with the Size Rating, the sales 
manager, advertising manager, mer- 
chandiser economist, trend watcher 
and long-range forecaster can thus ob- 
tain an estimate of the prospective 
volume of any of the 100-plus indus- 
tries rated by Future Sales Ratings. 

The “batting average’ of accuracy 
in these estimates has approximated 
85% in recent years, and this high 
successful record is a favorable re- 
flection on the combined prophetic 
abilities of the Future Sales Ratings 
Board of Judges. 

Experts on this Board embrace na- 
tionally a wide range of economists 
and marketing research men in the 
Federal Government, in U.S. indus- 
try, in trade associations, in business 
papers, advertising agencies, statistical 
services, and in the leading universi- 
ties of the nation. Their analysis and 
editing decides the ratings each quar- 
ter under the supervision of Peter 
B. B. Andrews, editor of Future Sales 
Ratings and former industrial eco- 
nomic adviser, U.S. Government. 

Tabulations by each industry, with 
explanatory keys, are on the following 
page. 
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Key to Relative Size Ratings 


(by industry sales volume) 
A—Ten Billion Dollars and. Over 


B—Seven Billion to Ten Billion Dollars 
C—Four Billion to Seven Billion Dollars 
D—Two Billion to Four Billion Dollars 
E—One Billion to Two Billion Dollars 
F—One-Half Billion to One Billion Dollars 


FUTURE SALES RATINGS 


as of July 1, 1951 


Key to Sales Prospect Ratings 


(All ratings are relative to the median (%&&&), which 
indicates approximately no change in relation to the 


corresponding period of the preceding year.) 


kkk Kk—Best Relative Outlook 


kkkk 
kik 
xk 


—Very Good Relative Outlook 
—Good (Medium) Relative Outlook 
—Fair Relative Outlook 


G—Under a Half-Billion Dollars * —Least Impressive Relative Outlook 
| Relative Sales Sales | Relative Sales Sales 
| | Size Prospect Prospect Size Prospect Prospect 
| Rating Rating for Rating for Rating Rating, for | Rating for 
| (See 3rd Qtr. Next 12 (See 3rd Qtr. Next 12 
| Above (See Above | Mos. (See Above | (See Above | Mos, (See 
Key) Key) Above Key) Key) Key) Above Key) 
| ene | oD kkk i ES ey re | G * * 
Air Conditioning ............. | F kkk xk Machine Tools ................ | © | wie bininiel 
Air Transportation ............ | G kkkkk kkkkK | Machinery (Agric.) ........... E wk wok 
Aircraft Sales ................ | ¢ kkk kkkKK | Machinery (Ind'l.) ............ | 8B tote wk 
Auto Sales (New) ............ | bea xk Materials Handling ............ | A tooo | tobocick 
Auto Sales (Used) ............ | €£ « TO nnn scabs a cbens c * wok 
ne | E | ek xx Medical Care ...:............ Cc | kkk ik 
TREE ance ene, te | D | tock | totok Metal Containers ............. | ee 1 es * 
Banks (Revenue) .............. E | wk | we Metals (Non-Ferrous) ......... | ¢ wick ick Wighelalel 
RAO en Cc | eotottikke «=| kIkekIOK «| Motion Pictures ...............) E /* * 
Building (Heavy) ............. 8 | tok oink Musical Instruments ........... | € * * 
Building (Residential) ....... | © | * . Office Equipment .............| F | ** | * 
Candy & Chewing Gum ........ | E kk | took GD WOU oo ose seesrenare dwar arde | £ Oink | totooiok 
Canned Fruits & Veg. .......... | E boas | wee fl ee : ie | * 
2 RES eee poem G he toe | tetok Oil Equipment .......... races - . | tok Ik | tk 
CN 0S ng ore Le | A | dtotctok | kkkkKw | Packaging & Containers ........ E | | wk 
a eee ee | D | eye kk A eS RT Sa Te | E | ok | Lalial 
0 OR ee ee een | 6 | _ wk | Paper & Products ............. | GC | etek | ik 
Clothing (Men's, Women's | | Personal Care «on. cic oc cccec. | D | tek | ei 
| ee | A xk kkk Photographic Supplies ......... G | took = | rink 
Coal (Anthracite) ............ F kk | ototiok Physicians & Dentists ........... D took wk 
Coal (Bituminous) ............ | Dp xk | okok _). Rao aa | | toidiek | ioioiok 
Coin Machine Sales ........... i) tokio =| kt | Plumbing & Heating ........... | OD | kik | otoicik 
Commercial Printing ........... E kkk kkkKK | Printing & Publishing Equip. ....| F wi * 
| sharers F k | weiok NE enn ansehen as Lease F * | * 
Cotton Textiles D or | Jerid Railroad Equipment ........... D tototoick | tokick 
Dairy Products ................ | oD tok tock ERR Ee | B tok eek 
Department Stores ............ A tok ee ee E * | 
Diesel Engines ................ | 6 ttt okt =| Restaurants & Bars ............ A wr xk 
i E . | tik | Rubber Products .............. D x xk 
Drugs & Medicines ............ D wee tee Security Financing ............. | -F toctik | toon’ 
Dry Cleaning ................. E tok tho es toctick | tobctcink 
I ia F * * > a ee | oD - _ 
Electrical Equipment (Heavy) .. c tk IK tewtk | Silk Textiles .................. | G * « 
Electrical Equipment {Light} ah G * of Re Nai aera is a uitiis eeieaetel | £ wk wok 
NS fg Set oan area ks A | kk ae 3A PRRRPSCReeete | F tok nak 
Ree aira ie: A wn ik Sports & Sporting Goods ....... | Cc wrk La Sal 
Ee RS D 5 aad kkk Lk 3 a ee rere A kkk toto 
Food Processing .............. A kik kkk 2 ee mera ae oe | «& kkkkk kkk 
NER ae G * * Surgical Equipment ............ | G wkkkk kkk 
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Who buys the most 


NEW CARS? 


WSUIELZD 


(aw a 


Among the readers of all the multi- 
million-cireculation newsstand-sold 
magazines reported by Starch * 


American Home 
Magazine 
again ranks £sz 


with the highest percentage of 
reader-families making purchases 
in this important category 
*42nd Starch Consumer Magazine Report, Jan. - Dec, 1960 
{merican Home is read and re-read by more 


than 2.800.000 families . 


people can’t think of anything but home!” 


“* because “Some 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION has opening for 
30 to 40 year old executive who has had 
experience in public relations, sales man- 
agement or promotion work, who is willing 
to travel occasionally, able to speak well, 
write sound friendly correspondence and 
assume responsibilities in administration of 
Home Office. Good starting salary, splendid 
opportunity for advancement. Box 2793, 
Sales Management. 


LPR RRR RRR ERR RRR E ERE RRR ERR ERR ERE REESE SEE ES 

SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO 

THE SALES MANAGER 
Excellent opportunity for graduate chem- 
ical engineer who has had experience in 
market analysis on new products. Will work 
as assistant to sales manager of chemical 
company with eventual opportunity to become 
product manager. Please submit complete 
resume of previous experience and salary re- 
quirements. Write Box 2788 Sales Manage- 
ment, 386 - 4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


SALES EXECUTIVE 


At present successful Sales Manager for 
auto parts mfgr. Seeks greater challenge. 
Dynamic, enthusiastic leadership. Experi- 
enced all phases modern sales management. 
33 yrs. young, married, B.B.A., adaptable. 
Box 2792, Sales Management, 386 - 4th 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVE ENGINEER AVAILABLE 


with research and development, engineering, 
: production, market analyses, sales promotion, 
and management background seeking posi- 
' tion as top executive or as assistant to top 
executive. 


| Box 2790, Sales Management 
' 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, N 


SALES RESEARCH ENGINEER 
Seeking position as manufacturer's 
representative of national estab- 
lished line. Eastern territory. 

Box 2791 
Sales Management 


386-4th Ave., N. Y. C. 
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Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


PLEASE SEND REMITTANCE with order 
to Readers' Service Bureau, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. These reprints may be ordered by 
number. 


NEW REPRINTS 


232—Point-Of-Purchase: The Advertis- 
ing Medium That Clinches The Sale. 
(Price 75c) 


231—Sales Leap 51% When Homasote 
Offers Incentive For More Calls, by F. 
Vaux Wilson, Jr. (Price 10c) 


229—The Jaded Convention Audience: 
How to Make It Sit Up and Bark. 
(Price 25c) 


228—Appraisals for Salesmen: They 
Help to Lift The Batting Average; and 
Bonus Tied to Merit-Rating Adds Incen- 
tive to Industrial Pay Plan. (Price 50c) 


227—227 Reasons for Continued Selling 
—Even though there’s nothing to sell. 
(Price 10c) 


226—When — and Why — Customers 
Mistrust Salesmen, by Dr. Donald A. 
Laird. (Price 5c) 


225—What Air Reduction Is Doing to 
Increase Effective Selling Time. (Price 
10c) 


224—Market Research: The Coming 
“Must” in Industrial Selling, by Terry 
Armstrong. (Price 10c) 


223—Hickok Tests Multiple Manage- 
ment and Finds It Sound, by A. R. Hahn. 
(Price 25c) 


MISCELLANEOUS REPRINTS 


The following miscellaneous reprints are 
also available, until present limited stocks 
are exhausted. (Price indicated.) 


“Let’s See You Do It” Training Is 
Heart of Winkler’s Dealer Course. 
(Price 10c) 


How’s Your “E.Q.?” (Price 5c) 


Adventures in Shopping. (First and 
second of series of articles) (Price 25c) 


Adventures in Shopping. (Third and 
fourth of series of articles) (Price 25c) 


Adventures in Shopping. (Fifth and 
sixth of series of articles) (Price 25c) 


Look Who’s Buying Comics Now! 
G-E ... Ethyl ... Ford .. ..and even 
the NAM .. .. plus scores of other big 
names are distributing millions of spe- 
cialized comics for a wide variety of sales 
and public relations objectives, by Etna 
M. Kelley. (Price 25c) 


8 Traits That Make Salesmen Wel- 
come at General Electric. (Price 10c) 


How to Buy Advertising for 47 Certs 
on the Dollar, by Philip Salisbury. (Price 
10c) 


Does Increased Promotion Pay Off 
When General Business is Receding?, by 
Philip Salisbury. (Price 10c) 


Gathers 
(Price 


Advertising Once Stopped, 
Momentum Slowly (Pictograph) 
5c) 


San-Nap-Pak Proves Effectiveness of 
Color Advertising in Newspapers. (Price 
10c) , 


Does It Pay to Repeat an Ad? Tests 
Say “Yes!” (Price 5c) 


Is “National” Advertising a Mistake? 
by Philip Salisbury. (Price 10c) 


When Dealers Ask Salesmen, “How 
Do Your Ads Pay Off for Me?” by 
Alexander Klein and Morris I. Pickus. 
(Price 10c) 


Quiet Talk to the Salesmen About Self- 
Training, by Neil M. Mathews. (Price 5c) 


Ring the Cash Register When You Ask 
for a Training Budget! by B. K. Mofflit. 
(Price 10c) 


“THE SALESMAN’S CREED,” by W. 
C. Holman. A special reprint made in 
a size and format suitable for framing. 
Actual size: 11%.” x 15”. On fine rag 
stock; in color. Prices: single copies: $1. 
. .. 3 to 11 copies, 75c each... a dozen 
copies, $6. . . . More than 12, 50c each. 


230—Eight Types of Sales Prospects ._ - 
and how to handle them, by William %. 
Damroth. (Price 10c) 
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pd-Goler Phebe Garis. 2 cccccccsccccccce 72 
Agency: Neale Advertising Assoc. 

Rae, bz hi Ke ee cesicvecoees« 77 

Aero Mayflower Transit Co. ........... 22 
Agency: Sidener and Van Riper, Inc. 

Pi TE sin Siw tiskee-0 <b 0eenewee 105 

Akret GOGCOR SOUTHER. « .ccccccesgeccccee 93 


sgency: Phil DiNuoscio Advertising 


American Home Magazine 
20, 56, 58, 72, 74, 78, 86, 95, 102, 110 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co.... 47 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


pe LS wa vinmen sede cceeues 56 
Agency: Wendt Adv. Agency 

Atlanta Journal & Constitution ........ 75 
Agency: D'Arcy Advertising Company, Inc. 

DS THEO onc don cane wwewcicceas 72 
Agency: Harvey B. Nelson Advertising 

DY EES. pone acnccewsudicomendeue 102 

De ee WA cccounecade wasoemumeee 107 

ee Re ee eee 61 
Agency: The M. H. Hackett Co. 

Booth Michigan Newspapers ........... 89 
Agency: The Fred M. Randall Company 

TT eee 62 
Agency: The Moss-Chuse Company 

CORTE TRIN, eo osiccsadewcidcssews 83 
Agency: H. M. Klingensmith Co. 

a ee 11 
Agency: Lewis Edwin Ryan, Inc. 

II IN ic nie Gia eaia eae eas 107 
Agency: David Zibman, Advertising 

ee eer 85 


Agency: Patton, Hagerty and Sullivan, Inc. 


Chicago Thrift-Etching Corporation .... 58 
Agency: Lamport, Fox, Prell & Dolk, Inc 


DS neue ememe ceeiva 4th Cover 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 

Columbia Broadcasting System ........ 16-17 
Couttry Genemee: o.oscccccvecccveces 51 


Agency: Lamb and Keen 


a MINE 5: Cain tnasiealaind Aiea becmkeleles 82 
Agency: Burke Dowling Adams, Inc. 

Des Moines Register & Tribune ......... 29 
Agency: The Buchen Company 

DOM Ge NEN dis ckcieadsnues eons 94 
Agency: Livingstone Porter Hicks 

Pe III 5p 6.0. «G65: 4sa' pie Wid Wiese eeiece 91 
Agency: W. B. Doner & Company 

The Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. ......... 92 


Agency: Fulton, Morrissey Company 


DOME SUND 6 isanaG usa sawaswweeecn 111 

Good Housekeeping ........cccccccee 66-67 
Agency: Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 

i er ee 2 
Agency: Hickey Murphy St. George, Inc. 

Greensboro News & Record ........... 65 
Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 

ee ee 2nd Cover 
Agency: Beaumont & Hohman, Inc. 

ee ne a 
Agency: Paulson-Gerlach & Assoc., Inc. 

Holyoke Transcript Telegram ......... 103 


Schuyler Hopper Co. 


Ceres eee eeeesees 


IUEY t. 9S 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Houston Chronicle ......cccccccccccese 59 
Agency: Ritchie Advertising Agency 


Industrial Equipment News ............. 3 
Agency: Robert H. Ramage 


Lehigh Warehouse & Transportation Co. 68 
Agency: Burke Dowling Adams, Inc. 


SI ED 65 5:6:0' 000 eeCewnerwesons 104 


Louisville Courier-Journal ..............- 95 
Agency: Zimmer-McClaskey Advertising 


I sccteteees ccnawesn ene eenuawean 1 
Agency: Walter Weir, Inc 

Market Statistics, Inc. ........-+.-e00. 99 

Julius Matthews Special Agency ........ 106 

Memphis Press Scimitar-Commercial 
CR ee errr 55 
Agency: Merrill Kremer, Inc. 

ee ee oe rae 71 
Agency: August Dorr Advertising 

NN ND 6k acariecesceseacennes 161 

GS: TUNED 6n.s: 5050s s Soesewsnsins 21 


Agency: R. J. Potts-Calkins & Holden 


Moline ~—— & Rock Island Argus .... 52 
Agency: Mace Advertising Agency, Inc. 


Movie Advertising Bureau ............. 23 
Agency: Morey, Humm & Johnstone 


Nashville Banner & Tennessean ......... 53 
Agency: Doyne Advertising Agency 

National Business Publications .......... 12-13 
Agency: The House of J. Hayden Twiss 

ower: wninw COWS .6cs os c0k6sscess 10 

i eee 18-19 


Agency: L. E. McGivena & Co., Inc. 
Norristown Times-Herald 
North Carolina Dept. of Conservation & 


SII» dace orcwiarpiain giao o o-6i0eie eee 68 
Agency: Bennett Advertising, Inc. 


Omaha World-Herald .....cccccccccccce 97 
Agency: Allen & Reynolds, Advertising 

TT re err re 33 
Agency: MacWilkins, Cole & Weber 

Parade Publications, Inc. ............- 69 
Agency: Robert W. Orr & Associates, Inc. 

Passaic Herald Mews «... ccc scsccccsece 103 

PE ccicisdwen cr Rawr ees edeee ones 57 
Agency: The Aitken-Kynett Co. 

Edward Petry & Co., Inc, ..........-. 24-25 
Agency: Dowd, Redfield ri Johnstone, Inc. 

Philadelphia Evening Bulletin .......... 34 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 

Pittsburgh Post-Gazette ............++. 87 


Agency: Dubin Advertising, Inc. 
Portiand (Me.) Herald-Express & Sunday os 


WOE seit csescecetceveseweeeees 
er ere ee 79 
Agency: Hal Stebbins, Inc. 
Pregrestive POVG .cccccesivcosswcesic 14 
Agency: Albert Sidney Noble 
Redbook Magazine ............... 3rd Cover 
Agency: Ellington & Company, Inc. 
re 64 
Agency: Leeford Advertising Agency, Inc. 
Rome Daily Sentinel ...... we arneidec sso ae 


Royal Gak Daily Tribune .............. 


eer 27 
Agency: Gardner Advertising Co. 

St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press ......... 28 
Agency: Melamed-Hobbs, Inc. 

Salem Evening News ........cccsccccce 102 

De: CIID 6 howe ch adidsuwcicedes 31 

SE IE ha v.60 ct cneancesesaanes 105 


Agency: The J. Carson Brantley Advertising 
Agency 


i Re ee ee 70 
Agency: Lamport, Fox, Prell & Dolk, Inc. 

State Teachers Magazine ............ 78 
Agency: M. Glen Miller, Advertising 

I IR aia e -n'6pi oso oe-sseciern's . 
Agency: L. E. peBivens & Co., Inc. 

Tacoma News Tribune .............00- 63 
Agency: The Condon Company, Inc. 

rer ee 9 

VanSant, Dugdale & Company .......... 91 

Wee COmmtette,, 0. Gi) kikisccsie neve 32 

re ree 81 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 

WHURP Came Belek) x. oncc ceicdicicicciecss 52 
Agency: Mace Advertising Agency, Inc. 

SIND 5. 60s wend eudinusicawioses a 
Agency: Robert E. Clarke & Associates, Inc. 

le, eee 26 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson 

eer 5 
Agency: Wyatt Advertising 

eer ee 6-7 
Agency: Noble Dury & Assoc., Inc. 

Co a err 30 
Agency: Evans & Associates Advertising 

NO SE NES nbc bac ccsesesessees 74 
Agency: Bozell & Jacobs, inc. 

Winston-Salem Journal & Sentinel ....... 104 
Agency: Bennett Advertising, Inc. 

ie eT eT ee 105 
Agency: Gordon Schonfarber & Associates, Inc 

Young & Rubicam ...cccccccccsccvccees 73 


40 PLUS CLUB 


Tough to find a good man? 
Why not contact us. 
Several Top Flight 


SALES EXECUTIVES 


With enviable records for developing and 
expanding domestic and foreign markets. 
Highly qualified to either set or follow 
policies. 


ALSO AVAILABLE 


Equally trained & screened men to fill key 
executive & technical posts in many other 
specialized fields. 


The FORTY PLUS CLUB of NEW YORK, Inc. 
220 Broadway, NYC 7 Beekman 3-6086 


Other clubs situated in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, Conn., Kansas City, 
Mo., Los Angeles, Miami, Fla., " Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, Montreal and Toronto, Canada. 


COMMENT 


WHY SALESMEN PULL UP STAKES 


The Agency Management Association of Hartford has 
come up with a research study in sales manpower turn- 
over that develops new evidence that low earnings or 
dissatisfaction with earnings is not the major cause of 
separation of agents from jobs. The primary source of 
trouble lies in leadership failures. 


The Association’s study was made among 546 men 
contracted after October 1, 1947. Of these, 234 had term- 
inated at the time the research work was undertaken, 
and 312 were still under contract. Inquiry as to sources 
of job dissatisfaction was undertaken in both groups. 
Management, in all cases, was asked to designate the 
terminators as “desirable” or “undesirable,” and data 
were tabulated separately for each group. 


Here’s what came out: 


More than twice as many terminators as survivors 
designated attitudes relating to supervision at the district 
level as a major source of dissatisfaction. 


More than twice as many “desirable” agent termin- 
ators as ‘undesirable’ ones indicated such disagreeable 
aspects of their jobs as “not knowing where I stand with 
the manager,” ‘“‘not being able to see the manager,” or 
“the fact that the manager isn’t really interested in me.” 


When the terminators were asked to give their own 
reasons for quitting, the “desirables” much more often 
than the “undesirables” complained about their immediate 
supervisors, 


In analyzing and interpreting these findings, S. Rains 
Wallace, Jr., director of research for the Association, says, 
gs The dissatisfactions which lead to terminations 
would seem to lie right at home—at the level of immedi- 
ate supervision. While we have talked and fretted about 
economic security, agents have sought (and too often 
failed to find) psychological security—the feeling that the 
boss was on their side, knowing and sympathizing with 
their problems and giving specific training, supervision, 
and inspiration which they required as individuals.” 


This situation—manpower failure chargeable to weak 
leadership—is by no means peculiar to the insurance 
business. It calls for much more intensive management 
consideration. The supervisor in sales is a key man, just 
as the supervisor in production is a key man. Sales train- 
ing experts tell us that the sales supervisor is too often 
a man who has been selected more for his personal sales 
ability than for his skill in directing others. These weak- 
nesses in human relations are prime factors in turnover. 
The trouble is we do not seem to be doing much about it. 


IS RADIO BEING BURIED ALIVE? 


In the first of a series of ads prepared “as a service to 
good radio,” the firm of Edward Petry & Co., Inc., cau- 
tions against the easy judgment that revalued means de- 
valued radio. They, and most of the stations they rep- 
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resent, do not like the networks’ recent rate cuts on 
afternoon and evening time. They beg advertisers and 
their agencies to reappraise radio if they wish—but to do 
it on a market by market basis. 


The situation brought about by TV has created a 
paradoxical situation. In some cities and at certain hours, 
TV has seriously cut in on radio listening. Advertisers, 
led by the ANA, asked the networks for a readjustment 
of rates. The networks were forced to give in—but since 
they do have a network of connections, their rate cuts 
were uniform, hitting non-TV cities and TV cities alike. 


Yet, in the nation as a whole, and particularly in non- 
TV cities, there never before were as many radio sets, as 
many listeners, or as long an average daily listening 
period ! 


Station WSM, Nashville, says this should be written 
on the tombstone: 
Radio 
1920—1951 
The Operation Was A Success 
But The Patient Died 


“There are those today,” says WSM, “who are frenzied 
...in their zeal to bury radio while it yet lives. How odd 
that a mass hysteria reminiscent of bank runs in the 
thirties should grip advertising people, a caste which has, 
until now, believed itself insulated against such emotional 
contagion.” 


Radio is very much alive and is a vital, productive sales 
medium. Yet because of misunderstanding, it’s in much 
the same spot as was Mark Twain who, while traveling 
in Europe, was queried by the Associated Press on a ru- 
mor concerning his death. He cabled back: ‘“The reports 
of my death are greatly exaggerated.” 


CREATIVE SELLING 


In our speeches and our conversation we talk glowingly 
about “creative selling.” But we’re usually hard put to 
cite an example of what we mean. Noble Andre’s once- 
tiny West Coast company gives us a “for instance’’ that 
deserves wide telling. 


You'll find the details on page 37 of this issue in the 
article, ““‘What Creative Selling Has Done for a Lack- 
Luster Product.” 


Many a small company has been started because +e 
founder developed a new product—and then was ast 
enough to develop a market. Noble Andre founded 
paper box company the other way around. He becan 
aware of florists and other “little” buyers who ini 
vidually bought relatively few boxes, but collective'y 
bought a great many of them. They had to use make- 
boxes. Andre perceived that there would be a large m 
ket for his boxes if he designed them for entire industrics. 
He proved to be right. In a period when it’s easy to 54! 
that opportunity is gone forever, we find the Andre stcry 
refreshing. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


